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THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Every  State  University's  rightful  work  is  two-fold.  As  a  part  of 
a  great  State's  comprehensive  educational  system  the  University  should 
set  standards  and  train  men  within  its  own  walls  and  it  should  carry 
its  knowledge  out  into  the  State  and  apply  it  in  creative  helpfulness. 
"No  cry  for  guidance  in  its  complex  development  should  come  out  of 
the  State  which  is  not  met  with  immediate  answer  by  its  State  Uni- 
versity or  its  group  of  higher  educational  agencies."  Whether  the  call 
be  for  aid  in  the  perfecting  of  its  lower  schools,  or  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  economic  resources,  or  for  the  improvement  of  its  pub- 
lic health,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  affects  the  life  of  the  whole 
people,  the  State  has  the  undisputed  right  to  call  upon  its  University 
for  immediate  service. 

In  recognition  of  this  duty,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  estab- 
lished its  Summer  School  and  special  Department  of  Normal  Instruc- 
tion in  1877  and  through  them  has  served  directly  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  More  recently,  through  public  lectures 
given  by  members  of  its  faculty,  through  its  publications,  and  through 
loans  of  materials  from  its  library,  it  has  extended  the  scope  of  its 
work  for  the  public. 

As  a  further  step  toward  placing  its  resources  more  directly  at  the 
command  of  the  State,  it  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Extension 
through  which  it  purposes  to  study  the  needs  of  the  State  and  to  ren- 
der any  and  all  assistance  it  can  in  meeting  them  successfully.  It 
offers  its  services  gladly  to  the  whole  State  and  will  endeavor  to 
respond  promptly  to  all  calls  made  upon  it. 

As  indicated  in  the  first  number  of  the  Extension  Series,  the  Bureau 
will  issue  bulletins  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  the  upbuilding 
of  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  first  number,  entitled  "A  Profes- 
sional Library  for  Teachers 'in  Secondary  Schools,"  was  issued  in 
January.  If  a  copy  of  it  has  not  been  received,  it  may  be  secured 
free  of  charge  upon  request. 

Further  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  Bureau  will  be 
furnished  on  application  to 

The  Bureau  of  Extension, 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Louis  R.  WlESON, 
E.  K.  Graham, 
N.  W.  Walker, 
M.  H.  Stacy, 
A.  H.  Patterson, 
C.  L.  Raper, 
H.  W.  Chase, 

Committee. 


PREFACE 


This  bulletin  contains  addresses  which  have  been  selected  for  use  in 
declaiming,  essay  writing,  and  reading  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  widely  used 
in  the  declaiming  contests  engaged  in  by  the  five  District  Associations 
of  the  State,  and  that  they  may  be  generally  utilized  in  all  the  public 
exercises  of  the  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  selections  may  very  suitably  be  used  by 
classes  in  English  composition  and  advanced  reading.  They  furnish 
splendid  examples  in  style  and  the  bulletin  can  very  profitably  be  con- 
verted into  a  text  for  reading  classes. 

A  larger  use  to  which  the  bulletin  may  be  put  is  that  of  a  handbook 
in  local  tax  and  general  educational  campaigns.  It  will  lend  itself  ad- 
mirably to  these  purposes  and  should  be  generally  used  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  education  of  North  Carolina. 

The  selections  have  been  edited  by  Professors  L.  R.  Wilson  and  H. 
W.  Chase,  and  they  have  been  drawn  from  writings  and  addresses  on 
various  phases  of  education  in  the  State  and  Nation. 

Additional  copies  may  be  secured  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Extension  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 
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UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION 

Extracts  adopted  from  an  address  by  C.  B.  Aycock,  Governor  of  North  Car- 
olina, on  "The  South  Regaining  Its  Prestige,"  delivered  before  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  190 — 

We  have  in  the  South  today  our  Hills,  our  Lamars.  our  Becks,  our 
Vests,  our  Varices  and  our  Hamptons;  but  no  man  can  go  throughout 
the  country  and  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  any  single  child  and  say 
that  here  is  a  Lamar,  here  is  a  Vance,  or  a  Vest,  or  a  Hill,  or  a  Hamp- 
ton, or  a  Beck.  It  is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  find  for  us  these 
splendid  children  and  develop  them  into  these  great  leaders.  If  I 
believed  in  universal  education  for  no  other  reason,  this  would  be  to 
me  a  sufficient  one.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  We  must  educate 
everybody  in  our  respective  neighborhoods  in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  competition  and  appreciation.  You  may  educate  your 
son  and  daughter  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  giving  to  them  the 
learning  of  all  the  world,  and  after  their  education  put  them  in  a  com 
munity  where  there  are  no  other  educated  people,  and  they  will  fail 
to  develop  and  grow  as  they  would  if  they  lived  in  a  community  where 
there  was  general  culture.  The  man  who  stands  easily  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  neighbors  will  never  be  very  tall.  If  he  is  to  sur- 
pass his  neighbors  and  be  really  great  he  must  have  neighbors  who 
are  almost  great  themselves.  He  can  not  work  out  of  himself  the 
best  there  is  in  him  until  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  competition  of 
others  almost  or  quite  as  strong  as  he.  When  the  trainers  of  horses 
sought  to  reduce  the  time  in  which  it  took  to  trot  a  mile,  they  did 
not  go  and  pick  out  a  particular  colt  and  train  him  for  the  track,  but 
the  trainers  all  over  the  world  were  developing  colts.  Ten  thousand 
of  them  were  trained,  until  year  by  year  the  record  was  lowered;  and 
when  at  last  lovers  of  horses  wanted  to  reduce  the  record  below  two 
minutes,  after  training  thousands  of  horses  for  the  purpose,  they 
found  one  which  they  thought  could  accomplish  the  task.  They  did 
not  put  her  on  the  track  alone,  but  with  two  running  horses  ridden 
by  boys,  who  with  whip  and  spur  pressed  them  on  the  heels  of  the 
trotter,  drove  her  to  her  utmost  speed,  aroused  her  spirit  of  victory, 
maddened  her  with  the  fear  of  defeat,  until  in  one  last  mad  burst  she 
broke  the  world's  record  to  i  :58>^. 

Men  must  win  their  great  victories  after  the  same  fashion.  In  the 
race  of  life,  if  they  are  to  win  a  victory  worth  winning  they  must  run 
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against  thoroughbreds.  If  we  pass  under  the  wire  ahead  of  a  scrub, 
there  is  no  honor  in  it.    .    .  . 

It  is  education  that  finds  and  brings  out  for  us  the  noblest  and  best. 
It  stimulates  these  best  to  the  utmost  exertion  and  fullest  development 
by  putting  them  in  competition  with  others  just  as  well  trained  as 
themselves,  and  it  gives  to  us  the  noblest  and  most  appreciative  audi- 
ences. When  this  thought  shall  become  the  guiding  thought  of  the 
South,  and  our  school  teachers  shall  work  all  the  time  to  their  utmost, 
until  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  South  is  the  thing 
that  God  intended,  then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  take 
our  rightful  place  in  the  American  Union.  To  reach  this 
place  will  cost  us  much — much  money,  much  toil,  much  sacrifice; 
but  everything  that  is  worth  while  always  does  cost  much;  and, 
indeed,  the  finest  things  can  only  be  had  at  the  highest  prices,  and  then 
only  when  paid  for  in  advance.  No  speech  ever  yet  fell  from  mortal 
lips  worth  remembering  a  moment  after  it  is  delivered  that  did  not 
come  after  the  speaker  had  paid  for  it  in  advance.  No  song  was  ever 
sung  that  raised  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  made  them  long  for  bet- 
ter things  that  was  not  sung  after  the  singer  had  suffered  all  she  sang. 
No  preacher  ever  stirred  the  souls  of  his  congregation  and  put  them 
to  yearning  after  "a  closer  walk  with  God"  whose  sermon  was  not 
made  after  his  own  hands  had  been  nailed  upon  the  cross  by  the  side 
of  his  Lord  and  Master.  No  man  reaches  the  highest  peak  of  a  moun- 
tain until  he  has  bruised  his  knees  and  scrambled  over  boulders  and 
fallen  into  the  gulches  on  his  way  up  the  height.  Indeed,  before  he 
reaches  there  his  head  shall  split  with  aching,  his  back  shall  break, 
and  the  nails  on  his  fingers  shall  be  torn  out  by  the  roots  as  he  pulls 
himself  up  the  rugged  way.  But  when  he  does  reach  the  top  the  world 
lies  at  his  feet  and  the  pathway  seems  to  him  no  longer  difficult.  The 
boulders  are  out  of  sight,  gently  covered  by  the  grass  that  grows  by 
the  wayside,  while  the  flowers  burst  into  the  beauty  of  the  eternal 
morning.  The  struggle  upward  is  worth  the  cost,  and  without  the 
cost  would  not  be  worth  while.  The  South,  which  bore  so  much,  sac- 
rificed all  of  her  wealth  and  gave  the  life  of  her  young  men  in  such 
numbers  as  to  appall  the  historians,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
necessary  to  achieve  the  best  things  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
We  must  learn  all  that  can  be  learned,  do  all  that  can  be  done,  and  be 
all  that  we  ought  to  be.  The  learning  and  doing  will 
not  give  us  power  until  we  are  what  we  ought  to  be,  for  power, 
permanent  and  lasting,  must  finally  be  based  on  righteousness. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  closed  and  the  incomparable 
leader  of  the  Southern  armies  cast  about  to  find  the  work  he  ought 
to  do,  he  became  a  teacher.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  greatest  soldier 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  greater  in  peace  than  in  war.  He 
realized  that  the  South  could  only  be  made  great,  powerful  and  con- 
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trolling  through  the  schoolhouse,  and  he  devoted  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  the  high  purpose  of  teaching.  When  he  came  to  die,  tossing 
on  his  last  bed  of  illness,  his  mind  reverted  to  the  Titantic  struggle 
through  which  he  had  passed.  He  fought  over  again  the  great  battles 
of  that  awful  conflict,  and  as  he  stood  in  imagination  before  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  enemy  he  cried  out  to  his  aide:  "Tell  Hill  he 
must  come  up." 

We  are  fighting  today  a  more  terrific  battle  with  the  forces  of  igno- 
rance than  he  was  fighting  then.  If  I  had  the  right  to  use  the  great 
words  of  this  mighty  man  I  should  call  out  tonight  and  say :  "Teachers 
of  the  South,  'you  must  come  up.'  Bring  all  your  corps  of  truth  and 
light  and  power.  Open  your  batteries,  for  the  conflict  is  now  on  with 
the  enemy.  The  powers  of  ignorance  and  darkness  are  arrayed 
against  us,  and  the  fight  must  be  to  a  finish.  'Tell  Hill  he  must 
come  up.' " 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  VOLUNTARY  TAX 

An  address  by  C.  B.  Aycock,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  before  the  Con- 
ference for  Education  in  the  South,  at  Athens,  Georgia,  1902. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  come  here  to  these  great  meetings  of  the  cul- 
tured and  learned  and  be  entertained,  but  the  real  work  of  this 
Conference  is  to  be  done  in  the  rural  districts,  where  you  have  to  go 
to  the  people  because  the  people  will  not  come  to  you.  When  a  man 
is  hungry,  he  will  come  to  you  for  bread,  but,  unfortunately,  ignor- 
ance differs  from  hunger.  If  a  man  is  hungry  he  comes  and  says, 
"I  want  bread,"  but  we  have  to  go  and  insist  that  the  ignorant  shall 
be  educated. 

Some  of  our  people  here  have  said  that  the  people  are  afraid  of 
taxes.  They  are,  and  they  ought  to  be.  There  never  has  been  a 
battle  fought  for  English  and  American  liberty  and  won  that  has  not 
been  fought  along  the  line  of  taxation.  Taxation  is  a  dangerous 
power  and  the  people  ought  to  say  at  every  point  when  and  how  they 
shall  be  taxed.  The  taxation  about  which  we  fought  was  taxation  that 
was  spent  by  a  king  in  ostentation  and  oppression  and  the  people 
learned  that  to  keep  themselves  from  being  oppressed  they  must  keep 
the  purse-strings;  but  the  taxation  that  goes  for  the  upbuilding  of 
public  schools  is  the  very  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people. 

Let  us  not  complain  of  the  sensitiveness  of  our  people  upon  the 
subject  of  taxation,  for  it  is  ingrained  and  beats  with  their  blood. 
What  we  want  is  to  leave  off  discussion  and  get  the  strength  and  bene- 
fit that  comes  from  community  of  action.  We  want  local  taxation,  for 
the  States  are  poor  and  they  are  proud — I  believe  they  say  the  two 
go  together.  We  are  proud,  and,  poor  as  we  are,  eager  and  anxious  as 
we  are  to  uplift  our  people,  we  recognize  that  it  would  not  uplift  us 
if  some  kind-hearted  people  came  along  to  pay  for  our  instruction. 
Education  means  some  self-sacrifice  to  achieve  the  higher  and  better 
things.  I  want  to  say  to  our  distinguished  friends  while  in  confer- 
ence here  together  that  I  count  it  far  more  gain  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion that  we  "meet  together  as  brethren  and  discuss  these  matters  than 
the  gift  of  all  the  millions  which  they  could  pour  into  this  work. 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  my  State  dwell  in  the 
country.  I  have  quit  talking  to  the  towns  of  our  State — I  go  straight 
to  the  country,  and  I  desire  to  impress  it  upon  you  that  your  workers 
should  go  to  the  country  and  stimulate  the  people  to  vote  for  local 
taxes  for  the  public  schools  and  help  them  in  every  way  until  the 
rural  districts  shall  regain  what  they  have  lost  and  become  what  they 
used  to  be — the  strongest  part  of  this  Southland  of  ours. 

The  national  government  is  about  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Appalachian  forests  because  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
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floods  from  sweeping  down  and  devasting  the  country.  I  say  that  the 
flood  of  ignorance  that  is  sweeping  down  will  destroy  us  unless  we 
strengthen  the  people  here  at  home  and  avert  that  flood  which  threatens 
our  rural  districts. 

These  people  have  in  them  the  same  blood  that  flows  in  your  veins 
and  the  same  Revolutionary  ancestry,  the  same  blood  that  was  left 
by  the  bleeding  feet  of  their  ancestors  at  Valley  Forge,  the  blood  of 
the  men  who  followed  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Robert  E.  Lee;  they 
have  in  them  the  blood  of  the  gallant  men  who  followed  Pickett  and 
Pettigrew  up  the  heights  at  Gettysburg  to  meet  men  as  brave  as  them- 
selves. All  they  need  is  to  see  the  truth,  and  when  they  have  seen  it, 
they  will  take  up  the  fight  against  illiteracy  and  carry  it  on. 

Men  of  the  North,  men  of  the  South,  women  of  both  sections,  why 
sit  we  here  idle  when  the  struggle  calls  us  to  the  fight?  In  those  days 
of  '61  and  '65  what  were  you  doing?  In  all  of  this  splendid  Southland 
of  ours  there  was  the  sound  of  marching  troops  and  the  martial  drum- 
beat, and  the  tears  of  our  women  watered  the  land.  They  gave  up  all 
they  had,  they  sacrified  every  dollar,  everything  of  value;  they  laid 
aside  the  things  which  belonged  to  the  life  of  luxury  and  refinement 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  been  born  and  reared 
and  took  up  the  labors  of  the  field  and  of  the  factory — and  we  sent 
more  men  to  the  front  than  we  had  voters  in  the  State.  What  were 
we  fighting  for?  Men  of  the  North,  you  said  you  were  fighting  for 
the  Union,  fighting  to  free  the  slaves.  Men  of  the  South,  we  of  the 
South  were  fighting  to  assert  our  independence,  and  women's  hearts 
were  breaking  while  the  men  were  offering  their  lives  for  thir  cause. 
You  were  fighting  for  your  children.  If  you  gave  in  war  the  lives  of 
your  men  and  the  destruction  of  your  homes,  now  that  the  Union  has 
been  preserved,  and  the  negro  has  been  freed,  and  we  have  achieved 
a  more  glorious  independence  in  the  South,  than  we  have  ever  before 
enjoyed,  what  hinders  it  that  we  sacrifice  the  time  and  money  that  is 
necessary  to  build  the  rural  schools  in  these  States? 

God  give  us  patience  and  strength  that  we  may  work  to  build  up 
schools  that  shall  be  as  lights  shining  throughout  the  land — ten,  fifty, 
a  thousand  candle-power.  Behind  this  movement  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  our  land  there  stands  the  One  who  said,  "Let  there 
be  light." 
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AYCOCK'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCATION 

An  extract  from  an  address  by  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  North  Carolina,  at  the  Aycock  Memorial  Meeting,  Raleigh, 
April  12,  1912. 

I  believe  in  the  divine  call  of  every  truly  great  man  to  his  great 
work.  I  believe  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  un- 
derstanding for  it,  and  that  the  people  do  and  must  listen  to  him  and 
follow  him.  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  was  such  a  man,  with  such 
a  call  and  such  an  inspiration  for  the  great  work  of  education  in  his 
day  and  generation.  The  time  was  ripe,  the  need  was  great,  the 
man  was  sent.  Through  the  long,  dreary  years  of  strife  and 
struggle  following  the  waste,  the  ruin,  the  poverty  of  war,  the  dry, 
dead  fuel  had  been  slowly  gathered  by  the  patient  toil  of  lesser  men, 
and  was  ready,  in  Carlyle's  fine  phrase,  for  the  lightning  out  of  heaven 
that  should  kindle  it.  Says  the  old  Scotch  prophet :  "The  great  man, 
with  his  free  force  direct  out  of  God's  hand,  is  the  lightning.  His 
word  is  the  wise  healing  word  which  all  can  believe  in.  All  blazes 
around  him  now,  when  he  has  struck  on  it,  into  fire  like  his  own."  Ay- 
cock was  the  great  man  who  kindled  with  the  lightning  out  of  heaven, 
hidden  in  his  own  soul,  the  dull  souls  of  us  all  through  the  medium 
of'  an  eloquence  such  as  fell  from  the  lips  of  no  other  man  in  his 
generation,  into  a  fire  of  educational  enthusiasm  like  his  own. 

With  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  he  saw  clearly  that  the  chief  need 
of  his  people  was  universal  education,  that  the  foundation  upon  which 
must  be  built  all  permanent  progress,  prosperity  and  happiness  for 
them  was  general  intelligence.  With  a  faith,  courage  and  consecra- 
tion possible  only  to  the  mightiest  soul  on  highest  mission  bent,  he  set 
himself  to  the  patient  and  persistent  task  of  teaching  all  his  people  to 
see  what  he  so  clearly  saw,  to  understand  what  he  so  clearly  under- 
stood. His  greatest  contribution  to  education  was  himself,  his  great 
heart,  his  boundless  love  and  sympathy,  his  gentle,  courageous  spirit. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  in  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech  a  great 
man's  service  to  a  great  people  for  a  great  cause.  Such  service  is 
spiritual,  not  material. 

Aycock  was  the  great  apostle  of  universal  education  to  his  people, 
preaching  its  gospel  wherever  he  went  with  such  earnestness,  such  en- 
thusiasm, such  simplicity,  such  sincerity,  such  childlike  faith,  such  elo- 
quence, such  convincing  power  that  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly  and  followed  him,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  understood  and 
accepted  his  message,  the  apathetic  become  enthusiastic,  the  prejudiced 
and  selfish  grew  ashamed  of  their  prejudice  and  selfishness,  the  antago- 
nistic forgot  their  antagonism,  the  sympathetic  and  friendly  were  fired 
with  the  holy  zeal  of  a  crusader. 
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His  eloquence,  his  influence,  personal,  political  and  official,  his  pop- 
ularity, his  charming  personality  and  wonderful  magnetism,  his  cour- 
age and  convictions  on  public  questions,  made  him  easily,  I  think,  the 
most  powerful  factor  of  his  day  in  moulding  public  sentiment  upon 
civic  questions.  One  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  education, 
therefore,  was  in  moulding  public  sentiment  for  universal  education 
and  in  popularizing  it  with  all  classes  of  people.  To  this  he  conse- 
crated all  his  power  and  influence,  personal  and  official. 

Unanimously  nominated  for  governor  on  a  platform  the  chief  plank 
of  which  was  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage,  he  made  the 
education  of  all  the  people  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  suffrage  and 
citizenship  in  a  republic  the  slogan  of  his  campaign,  converting  the 
campaign  into  the  most  effective  educational  campaign  ever  made  in  the 
State.  With  characteristic  frankness  and  boldness,  he  declared  in 
every  campaign  speech  made  by  him  that,  if  elected  governor,  the  chief 
aim  of  his  administration  should  be  to  provide  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  every  child  in  North  Carolina,  white  and  black.  He 
warned  them  not  to  vote  for  him  if  they  did  not  approve  of  this.  He 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  governor  pledged,  with  all  the  leading  public  men  and  all  his  peo- 
ple pledged,  to  this  most  progressive  policy  of  universal  education. 

As  governor,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  and 
demanded  of  the  party  and  the  people  the  fulfillment  of  their  pledge 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  North  Carolina,  white 
and  black.  He  became  a  traveling  evangel  for  education  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  It  was  the  central  thought  in  his 
inaugural  address  and  in  his  biennial  messages  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  gave  his  active  and  powerful  support  to  every  progressive 
measure  and  movement  inaugurated  and  advocated  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State.  He  was  the  first  governor  in  the  South,  and  perhaps  in  the 
nation,  to  make  education  the  slogan  of  his  gubernatorial  campaign 
and  the  chief  aim  of  his  entire  administration. 

He  gave  himself  to  the  education  of  his  people !  He  lived  for  it !  He 
died  for  it !  His  mighty  spirit  shall  go  marching  on,  inspiring  other 
spirits  and  winning  triumphant  victories  for  it  "till  our  race  has  run 
its  course  and  the  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll."  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this.  Greater  service  can  no  man  render  to  a 
holy  cause. 

On  this  night  when  we  had  hoped  to  hear  from  his  own  eloquent 
lips  the  clarion  call  to  high  civic  and  political  duty,  we  who  loved  him 
so  have  gathered  here  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  an  Aycock  me- 
morial meeting,  but  I  declare  to  you  that  every  gathering  within  the 
borders  of  this  commonwealth  now  and  hereafter  in  the  interest  of 
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the  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  will  be  in  the  truest 
sense  an  Aycock  memorial  meeting.  We  shall  build  a  bronze  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  here  in  this  Capitol  City,  and  that  is  right  and 
fit;  but  I  declare  to  you  that  he  who  would  behold  his  true  monument 
must  seek  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  his  State  and  in  the  hearts 
of  generations  of  children  yet  unborn. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  EDUCATED  MAN  TO  HIS  COUNTRY 

The  concluding  part  of  an  address  by  Francis  P.  Venable,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  delivered  at  Easton,  Pa.,  June  21,  1904. 

The  schools  have  not  made  the  American  people,  but  the  people  have 
made  the  schools,  says  the  report  of  a  recent  commission.  Schools, 
colleges,  universities,  are  absolutely  essential  for  a  democracy — for  a 
free  people  and  a  free  church.  And  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
may  be  found  in  the  conservatism  and  courage  which  come  through 
education.  The  voice  of  the  mob  does  not  mean  democracy,  but  often 
the  worst  form  of  tyranny,  as  the  French  Revolution  testifies ;  and  it 
is  idle  to  talk  of  an  equal  opportunity  for  all  among  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple. Not  all  educated  men  are  courageous,  but  the  man  who  has  at- 
tained a  true  self-mastery  shows  the  highest  type  of  courage.  He 
weighs  the  difficulties,  knows  the  dangers,  and  yet  stands  undismayed. 
If  right  is  on  his  side,  it  matters  little  how  small  the  minority  that 
joins  hands  with  him.  In  God's  own  time  right  and  the  truth  shall 
prevail,  and  he  has  courage  for  patient  waiting.  He  has  the  courage 
to  oppose  wrong  in  high  places.  Misrepresentation,  lies,  aye,  death 
itself,  can  not  turn  him  from  the  path  of  duty.  Faith  in  himself,  in 
his  mission,  in  his  God,  shining  like  a  star,  leads  him  on. 

My  friends,  there  may  be  talent,  there  may  be  genius,  without  such 
courage,  and  without  such  faith,  but  it  is  of  a  poor  and  watery  kind 
and  of  little  worth  in  fighting  this  world's  battles,  or  in  the  making  of 
a  people.  The  truly  educated  man  is  such  as  I  have  painted  him,  and 
more.  Sometimes  God  sends  one  such  man,  full  panoplied,  to  a  people 
— his  most  splendid,  precious  gift  to  them. 

I  would  not  have  the  patriotism  of  the  educated  man  the  grudging 
kind  which  springs  solely  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  but  the  willing 
kind  which  springs  from  gratitude  and  leads  to  a  loving  service.  It 
should  begin  at  home,  in  local  affairs,  the  development  of  our  own 
neighborhood  or  little  community,  the  leadership  in  all  that  makes 
life  fuller  for  those  around  us,  and  the  sweet  and  wholesome  influ- 
ence will  be  diffused  in  ever  widening  circles.  And  remember  that 
mere  criticism  and  fault-finding  are  seldom  productive  of  good.  But 
what  avails  it  to  sit  on  the  broken  shards  of  your  cherished  plans  and 
croak  out  the  pending  ruin  of  your  country? 

I  tell  you  we  have  a  country  to  be  proud  of,  even  if  it  is  not  always 
directed  as  you  or  I  would  have  it ;  and  that  quiet  scene  a  few  months 
ago,  unheralded  by  pomp,  or  boast  of  braggart  show,  when  our  flag 
was  hauled  down  and  the  flag  of  a  free  Cuba  unfurled  over  a  people 
freed  by  our  treasure  and  our  blood,  thrilled  every  fiber  of  our  being, 
for  in  all  history  I  know  of  no  such  glorious  act  done  with  such  a 
grand  simplicity.    And  can  you  not  trust  such  a  country  that  it  will 
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treat  with  equal  justice  and  unselfish  kindness  other  people  who  have 
come  within  its  power  to  bless?  There  are  grave  problems  confront- 
ing our  nation  today — dangers  that  threaten  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic.  Among  these  are 
proper  assimilation  and  absorption  of  the  vast  influx  of  foreign  races 
who  seek  our  shores  as  a  refuge  from  distress  and  oppression.  An- 
other is  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  both  sides  now  gather- 
ing strength  and  forces  for  a  titantic  struggle.  And  yet  another  is  the 
burden  of  an  alien,  inferior  race,  dependent  and  yet  free,  and  yearly 
growing  in  numbers  and  in  insistency  that  their  problem  be  solved. 
What  need  to  mention  others?  It  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  an 
urgent  call  for  men  trained  to  think  out  great  problems  and  knowing 
truth  and  loving  justice  and  mercy,  who  shall  help  our  people  to  solve 
these  problems  and  lead  them  safely  past  these  dangers. 

Oh,  you  who  come  from  the  schools,  teach  the  people  that  there 
is  no  liberty  without  knowledge !  The  Master  has  said,  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Teach  them  to 
know  and  love  the  truth  and  scorn  all  lies.  Teach  them  that  the 
highest  liberty  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  obe- 
dience to  them.  Lead  them  in  a  liberty  which  is  not  license  and  a 
freedom  which  begets  no  wrong. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President 
E.  A.  Alderman,  Jan.  27,  1897. 

The  culture  nations  of  Europe  vie  with  each  other,  and  with 
America,  in  pouring  out  their  treasure  in  behalf  of  education.  Ger- 
many has  developed  in  the  century  a  system  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  that  excites  the  admiration  and  arouses  the  ambition  of  the 
world.  In  the  field  of  elementary  education  it  has  made,  and  is  mak- 
ing, tremendous  progress.  France  only  yesterday  restored  to  her 
ancient  universities  their  historic  title,  but  since  the  disasters  of  1870- 
71,  she  has  applied  herself  with  marvelous  vigor  and  lofty  intelligence 
to  the  development  of  a  system  of  popular  education,  far-reaching  and 
complete  in  every  detail.  England,  last  of  the  European  nations  to 
have  its  educational  conscience  touched,  has  done  much  since  1870 
for  the  training  and  uplifting  of  the  people  through  instruction.  In  the 
United  States  the  progress  in  this  department  of  human  activity  has 
been  little  short  of  marvelous.  No  village  is  too  small  and  no  com- 
munity too  poor  to  support  a  common  school  for  the  children  of  the 
people.  The  richer  and  more  populous  states  have  erected  undying 
monuments  in  their  systems  and  institutions  of  popular  education.  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  people's  university,  education  is  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  for  the  child  of  the  farm  as 
well  as  for  the  scion  of  the  city. 

Democracy  means  equal  opportunity;  it  does  not  mean  equal  power 
and  equal  possessions  for  each  and  all.  Nature  has  by  inexorable 
decree  rendered  any  permanent  system  of  communism  or  collectivism 
forever  impossible;  but  equality  of  opportunity  it  is  the  privilege  and 
the  duty  of  democracy  to  afford.  It  does  this  in  its  state  systems  of 
education.  It  is  sometimes  urged  by  superficial  and  inconsequent 
thinkers,  that  the  duty  of  the  State  in  education  ends  with  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  that  a  State's  support  of  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities is  not  democratic.  The  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
State  University  is  the  most  democratic  part  of  a  democratic  school 
system.  Any  child  may  obtain  an  elementary  education.  If  not  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  it  is  doled  out  by  private  philanthropy  or  by  a  re- 
ligious organization;  but  were  it  not  for  state-supported  high  schools 
and  universities,  the  privileges  of  higher  education,  carrying  with 
them  trained  directive  power  and  increasing  chances  for  leadership 
in  life,  would  be  restricted  forever  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
well-to-do.  It  is  in  the  State  University  only  that  these  opportunities 
are  placed  within  reach  of  all,  and  the  State  University  stands  in 
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many  an  American  State,  just  as  it  stands  in  North  Carolina,  at  the 
head  of  the  system  of  public  schools  and  as  its  most  democratic  and 
inspiring  element.  Higher  education  by  private  philanthropy,  by  en- 
dowed foundations  and  by  religious  bodies  is  good.  It  is  within  the 
right  of  any  citizen,  or  group  of  citizens,  to  offer  such  form  and  va- 
riety of  higher  education  to  those  who  will  pay  for  it,  or  to  those  who 
will  accept  their  bounty,  as  they  may  see  fit,  but  institutions  of  this 
kind  can  in  no  degree  diminish  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  State 
to  furnish  a  higher  education  of  its  own,  liberal,  non-partisan,  non- 
sectarian,  and  substantially  free, 

This  doctrine  is  well  established  in  the  American  Republic.  One 
hundred  years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  rock  of  democracy,  in  writ- 
ing to  George  Washington,  referred  to  Geneva  and  Edinburg  as  the 
two  eyes  of  Europe.  He  selected  them  because  of  their  educational 
prominence  and  reputation.  Under  the  influence  of  their  example  and 
that  of  other  cities  like  them,  he  was  led  to  frame  his  influential  plan 
for  the  foundation  and  organization  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
From  that  day  to  this  his  views  have  prevailed  among  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  and  today,  were  he  alive,  it  would  be 
vouchsafed  to  Jefferson  to  see  his  country  returning  the  glance  of 
Europe  like  an  Argus  with  an  hundred  eyes. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  occupies  a  peculiarly  responsible 
position  before  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Founded  in  the  year 
of  our  national  independence,  it  was  the  first  university  to  receive  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  this  State.  It  has  educated  many  of  the  noblest  and 
wisest  of  her  sons;  it  has  returned  to  them  an  hundredfold  what  they 
have  given  for  its  support.  They  may  well  be  generous  toward  it  in 
the  future.  We  expect  much  from  North  Carolina.  The  most  Amer- 
ican of  all  the  sisterhood  of  States  she  should  lead  us  all  in  proving 
the  competence  of  democracy  through  education  to  work  out  its 
highest  destiny  on  American  soil/ 
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THE  UNIVERSITY'S  LARGER  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

An  address,  by  M.  C.  S.  Noble.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  dedication  of  Peabody  Hall,  May  2, 
1913. 

A  large  and  well  arranged  building,  here  at  the  University,  dedicated 
to,  and  set  apart  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  has  ever  been  the 
object  of  my  hopes  and  dreams  and  efforts  since  I  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity fifteen  years  ago. 

I  am,  therefore,  delighted  at  these  dedicatory  exercises  here  tonight, 
and  I  rejoice  at  the  inspiring  presence  of  you  my  fellow  teachers,  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  many  kind  and  helpful  words  you  bring  to  us 
from  the  various  fields  of  your  active  service.  Your  help  will  be 
needed  in  our  efforts  to  make  this  department  of  real  service  to  you. 

Our  next  and  immediate  and  vital  need  is  a  model  practice  school 
building,  within  one  hundred  feet  of  this  one,  in  which  young  men 
may  be  given  daily  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement under  the  helpful  supervision  and  guidance  of  experts  who 
themselves  have  had  actual  experience  in  teaching. 

This  department  is  to  exist  for  all  time,  I  take  it,  in  obedience  to 
that  clause  in  our  state  constitution  which  says :  "As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable .  .  .  the  legislature  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  con- 
nection with  the  University,  a  department  of  Agriculture,  of  Mechan- 
ics, of  Mining,  and  of  Normal  Instruction." 

In  the  conduct  of  this  department,  this  mandate  of  the  constitution 
should  be  followed  faithfully  and  sympathetically,  and  not  grudgingly 
or  of  necessity. 

Normal  Instruction,  as  commanded  by  the  constitution,  should  not'  be 
disdained  or  abandoned  by  us  to  other  agencies  in  the  State. 

My  belief  is  that  our  ideal  should  be  not  a  duplicate  of  the  depart- 
ments of  wealthier  institutions  with  a  totally  different  environment 
from  ours,  that  we  should  not  adopt  as  our  ideal  that  which  statistics 
may  show  to  be  the  average  ideal  of  any  selected  groups  of  our  sister 
states,  but  my  belief  is  that  we  should  make  this  department  one  whose 
sole  and  inspiring  ideal  shall  be  the  fruitage  of  a  careful  study  of  our 
own  environment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  pressing  and  immediate 
needs  of  our  own  people. 

I  have  been  told  that  our  Gen.  Hoke  was  once  asked  why  a  certain 
brother  general,  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  warfare  and  in  the  details 
of  many  great  battles,  had  lost  a  battle  the  day  before.  Hoke  replied 
"He  knows  much  about  war  and  much  about  the  details  of  the  battles 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  but  he  failed  yesterday  because  he  fought  one 
of  Napoleon's  battles  and  did  not  fight  the  battle  in  front  of  him." 
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Our  ideal  should  be  to  fight  the  battle  in  front  of  us  and  not  to  fight 
one  of  Napoleon's  battles. 

Our  people  are  asking  us  for  trained  teachers  for  their  schools, — 
shall  we  send  them  instead  theoretically  trained  principals  and  super- 
visors who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  that  which  they  would 
undertake  to  supervise?  Shall  we  not  rather  send  to  them  teachers 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  theory  and  who  have  also  had  actual 
practice  in  teaching  and  supervision  under  the  supervision  of  instruc- 
tors who  themselves  have  knowledge  of  theory  and  experience  in 
teaching?  Shall  we  not  send  to  them  teachers  so  trained  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  they  will  rise  to  leadership  in  all  departments  of  educa- 
tional service  in  school  and  community? 

This  department  has  a  glorious  and  an  enviable  opportunity.  No 
former  President  of  this  University  ever  had  so  great  a  field  for  good 
before  him  as  ours  has.  By  joining  forces  with  you  sir  (State  Super- 
intendent Joyner)  this  University,  in  its  teacher  training  work,  may 
victoriously  break  away  from  the  deadening  influence  of  tradition 
and  become  the  model  and  inspiration  of  those  who  seek  some  way  of 
going  directly  to  the  school-rooms  of  the  people. 

We  make  the  proud  boast  that  we  are  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state,  and  yet  we  have  to  admit  that  practically  half  of 
our  children  never  get  beyond  the  Third  Reader.  Something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  system, — something  must  be  wrong  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  curriculum  and  with  the  teaching  force. 

It  is  claimed  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  fifty  who  enter  the 
first  grade  ever  graduates  from  a  college.  In  other  words,  only  2 
per  cent  of  the  raw  material  ever  comes  out  as  the  finished  product 
of  the  system. 

This  loss  of  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  should  give  us  grave  concern,  for 
we  cannot  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  stupidity  or  ill  health  or  poverty  of 
the  children.  We  must  find  some  way  to  stop  this  great  waste.  The 
educational  death  rate  is  too  great  for  us  to  be  indifferent  to  it. 

And  again,  we  must  not  like  the  Jesuit,  reach  out  after  those  only 
who  are  college  material.  The  education  of  the  great  mass  of  little 
ones  in  the  primary  schools  must  be  as  direct  an  object  of  this  depart- 
ment's effort  as  those  who  are  in  the  high  schools.  This  department 
must  not  be  guilty  of  any  aloofness  from  the  work  of  training  men 
for  service  in  elementary  education.  It  must  be  ever  alert  to  be  the 
starting  point  of  all  things  that  are  good  for  every  grade  of  public 
school  in  North  Carolina. 

Our  alma  mater  must  ever  have  an  arm  long  enough  and  strong 
enough  and  loving  enough  to  reach  to,  not  only  the  favored  few,  but 
also  to  the  little  fellows  playing  before  the  cabin  doors  of  the  lowly 
and  lead  them  to  the  great  heights  of  all  possible  service. 

While  I  now  speak  to  you,  I  have  in  mind  tens  of  thousands  of  lit- 
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tie  straight-haired  Anglo-Saxon  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina. 
Some  of  them  are  down  on  the  level  sandy  stretches  in  the  east,  some 
are  up  on  the  mountain  summits  and  in  the  fog-swept  coves  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Smoky  mountains,  and  some  of  them  are  on  the  red 
hilltops  of  our  beautiful  Piedmont  section  and  in  sound  of  our  college 
bells.  Practically  half  of  these  little  fellows  stop  school  before  they 
begin  the  Fourth  Reader.  This  should  not  be  so.  To  their  education 
and  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  schools,  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary,  I  promise  to  continue  whatever  there  is  in  me  of  strength 
and  wisdom  and  service. 
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CHOOSING  A  PROFESSION 

An  extract  from  a  Chapel  talk  by  F.  P.  Venable,  to  the  Students  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

College  training  has  two  great  objects.  First,  to  fit  one  to  be  a 
man  among  men,  a  cultivated  man  among  cultivated  men,  a  good  cap- 
able man  trained  to  make  the  most  of  every  power  or  talent  he 
possesses.  Such  a  man  stands  intellectually  as  the  trained  athlete 
stands  among  the  ordinary  mob  of  untrained  men.  Secondly,  it  trains 
specifically  for  every  profession  or  specialty  within  its  reach. 

Now,  how  shall  the  choice  be  made?  Perhaps  I  look  at  the  matter 
too  much  from  the  standpoint  of  a  chemist,,  but  I  believe  in  the  care- 
ful application  of  tests.  Two  elements  must  first  be  tested  for,  fit- 
ness and  taste.  For  any  sort  of  success  fitness  must  be  considered; 
the  tool  fitted  for  its  trade,  the  man  for  his  work.  The  misfits  of  life 
are  among  its  deepest  and  most  prolonged  tragedies — square  sticks 
in  round  holes,  ministers  who  are  anything  but  preachers  or  shep- 
herds, lawyers  who  would  make  much  better  merchants,  farmers  who 
should  have  been  mechanics,  etc.  I  overheard  a  prominent  Southern 
editor  discourse  on  this  subject  once,  finding  great  fault  with  the 
colleges  because  they  did  not  turn  out  their  finished  product  duly 
labeled  journalist,  banker,  merchant,  agent,  etc.,  instead  of  the  all-in- 
cluding, all-concealing  bachelor  of  arts.  The  college  faculty  to  be 
capable  of  doing  so  marvelous  a  work  would  have  to  be  gifted  with 
a  divine  insight  into  the  heart  and  motives  of  life.  I  have  grown  to 
seriously  distrust  my  power  of  telling  what  a  boy  is  good  for  since 
so  v  many  of  those  whom  I  thought  good  for  little  or  nothing  have 
turned  out  excellent  physicians,  lawyers,  legislators,  and  college  pro- 
fessors. 

And  then  as  to  taste,  a  man  can  do  a  thing  which  is  distasteful  to 
him  and  do  it  successfully,  and  any  earthly  job  will  bring  occasional 
tasks  of  that  kind  which  are  sufficiently  trying,  but  surely  it  cannot 
often  be  necessary  for  a  man  deliberately  to  choose  the  lifelong  trag- 
edy of  uncongenial,  disliked  work.  He  might  almost  as  well  choose  a 
wife  on  the  same  principle. 

Mind,  I  draw  a  distinction  between  dislike  based  on  uncongeniality 
and  lack  of  sympathy  and  mere  freakish  caprice.  Also  that  kind  of 
liking  which  comes  from  ease  of  pursuit  or  freedom  from  hardness 
and  difficulties  is  not  worthy.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  to  be  in 
love  with  one's  work  gives  the  highest  assurance  of  success.  It  may 
begin  with  mere  liking  but  it  is  apt  to  end  with  pride  and  devotion. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  tests  may  be  applied.  Analyze 
the  professions  to  see  what  special  qualities  are  required  and  then  test 
for  these.    Thus,  in  the  various  branches  of  engineering,  capacity  for 
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mathematics  is  an  essential,  also  a  fondness  for  scientific  observation 
and  attention  to  detail.  The  first  year  or  so  of  college  work  will  easily 
try  one  along  these  lines.  Medicine  demands  fondness  for  science, 
skill  in  laboratory  manipulation,  a  turn  for  investigation  and  other 
fine  properties  of  heart  and  mind;  the  law  on  one  side  calls  for  ability 
as  a  pleader  and  debater,  logical  analysis,  a  clear,  quick  insight  into 
the  truth  through  all  the  maze  of  tangled  evidence,  and  the  power  of 
understanding  and  handling  men.  It  is  needless  to  mention  further 
instances.  The  way  is  to  pick  out  a  successful  man  in  any  profession 
and  see  what  qualities  contributed  to  his  success. 

For  many  men,  and  I  believe  the  highest  type  of  men,  the  choice  of 
a  profession  rests  upon  the  greatest  service  which  they  believe  that 
they  can  render  to  their  fellowmen.  The  question  to  them  reads,  with 
such  and  such  abilities  how  can  they  be  most  useful?  This  implies 
a  careful  looking  over  the  field  to  see  where  men  are  most  needed. 
The  harvest  indeed  is  plenteous  but  the  laborers  are  few.  It  may  in- 
volve self-sacrifice,  it  may  mean  doing  things  for  which  there  is  no 
great  liking.  The  pleasure  lies  in  the  results  of  the  labor  and  in  the 
service  rendered. 

According  to  the  eastern  saying  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  man  is 
fixed  on  one  of  these  things,  gold,  power  or  heaven.  The  vision  may 
well  include  all — in  due  perspective.  Solomon  prayed  for  wisdom  but 
the  Divine  Giver  added  wealth  and  power.  I  hope  that  the  sons  of 
the  University  will  all  prosper  in  their  chosen  callings.  I  rejoice  when 
any  one  of  them  is  trusted  with  power  and  authority,  but  the  jewels 
in  the  crown  of  this  Mother  of  strong  sons  are  those  who,  having 
chosen  nobly,  have  fought  a  brave  fight  and  kept  the  faith. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY'S  WELCOME  TO  HER  RETURNING  SONS 

OF  1861-65 

An  address  of  Welcome  by  E.  K.  Graham,  Dean  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  occasion  of  the  awarding  of  diplomas,  at  Commence- 
ment 1911,  to  the  University  students  who  went  direct  from  the  Uni- 
versity into  the  Civil  War. 

Fifty  years  ago  four  hundred  gay-hearted  boys  in  answer  to  the 
sudden  alarm  of  war  left  the  green  shelter  of  this  campus  to  take 
up  arms  in  defense  of  a  pleasant  land  that  they  loved.  Today  in  be- 
half of  their  Alma  Mater,  who  sent  them  forth  with  a  mother's  bene- 
diction, we  welcome  home  their  precious  remnant  with  sacred  gladness. 

When  you  came  here  you  looked  back  over  fifty  years  great  in  the 
upbuilding  of  a  noble  commonwealth;  since  you  left  you  have  lived 
through  fifty  years  devoted  to  that  same  high  mission.  In  the  midst 
of  this  slow  century  of  fruitful  construction,  are  four  years  of  war 
and  desolation,  a  cataclysm  of  destruction. 

Yet  to  us  who  as  citizens  of  an  empire  that  in  resurrected  strength 
once  more  confidently  faces  the  eye  of  the  world,  these  four  blackened 
and  blasted  years  are  the  most  precious  years  in  all  of  our  history. 

And  this  is  not  merely  because  you  left  immortal  testimony  of  your 
bravery  on  every  battlefield  of  that  war;  not  merely  because  you 
widely  magnified  History's  brief  catalogue  of  heroism,  and  at  Man- 
assas, Shiloh,  Malvern  Hill,  Gettysburg,  and  the  rest,  gave  to  Death 
your  beautiful  youth  as  red-handed  trophies  of  your  courage;  not 
merely  because  in  all  of  those  tremendous  conflicts  you  crowded 
loyalty  and  love  into  moments  of  glory,  and  joyfully  stormed  at  all  of 
"the  thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death." 

It  is  because  of  the  supreme  spirit  in  which  you  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  that  is  given  to  men  to  make.  After  all  of  the  centuries  of 
civilization,  the  efforts  of  learning  to  teach  the  selfish  conservation  of 
life,  the  values  of  self-realization,  the  sharp  calculations  that  personal 
ambition  makes,  there  emerges  in  your  example  once  more  the  epic 
paradox :  "He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it"  and  he  that  loseth  his 
life  in  great  service  shall  save  it.  The  unforgetting  affection  of  the 
world  is  reserved  for  those  who  careless  of  fame  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment have  thrown  their  lives  at  the  foot  of  a  great  cause:  a  Regulus, 
a  Wolfe,  a  Sidney,  a  Pettigrew,  a  Christ;  for  men  who  give  their 
lives  for  a  bit  of  paper,  if  that  paper  means  freedom;  for  a  mur- 
mured prayer,  if  that  prayer  means  truth;  for  a  flower,  if  that  flower 
means  love;  for  a  trifle  of  flag,  if  that  flag  means  home. 

The  war  you  waged  was  as  pure  a  war  of  service  and  ideal  as  was 
ever  waged  by  men.  It  was  no  war  of  conquest,  nor  of  vain-glory, 
nor  of  hate.    You  loved  the  Union  and  you  did  not  fight  against  her; 
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"but  you  loved  your  State,  and  what  she  stood  for,  more,  and  you 
fought  for  her  with  a  valour  whose  radiance  unstained  by  any  self 
interest  becomes  more  luminous  with  every  passing  year. 

It  is  for  the  spirit  in  which  you  made  your  sacrifice — the  love  of  the 
man  for  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  institutions  of  his  fathers,  the 
all  conquering  grace  of  the  truly  patriotic  heart,  the  eternal  verity  of 
"My  country  may  she  ever  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  my  country!" 
— it  is  this  supreme  self-surrender  and  self-forgetfulness  that  sanctify 
all  of  the  temporalities  of  that  war  of  destruction  and  evoke  from  its 
terrific  annihilations  the  eternal  benediction  of  peace. 

In  the  Nation's  holy  of  holies  will  still  stand  your  ancient  sacrifice, 
the  incarnate  patriotism  of  a  continent. — History's  Calvary  becomes 
its  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

The  day  on  which  we  welcome  you  back  from  your  long  pilgrimage, 
then,  is  more  than  a  festival.  For  us  it  is  a  sacred  day.  Providence 
that  has  graciously  prolonged  your  lives  into  generations  whose 
highest  hopes  is  to  emulate  your  virtues,  and  so  has  made  you 
witnesses  of  your  own  immortality,  is  doubly  gracious  to  us  in  giving 
to  us  this  new  inspiration  of  your  presence.  Your  Alma  Mater  that 
sent  you  forth  a  mother  of  sorrows  welcomes  you  home,  a  mother  of 
exceeding  great  joy.  To  her  you  are'  not  gray-haired  old  men,  but  her 
own  immortal  boys,  ever  young  and  ever  fair.  To  her  the  holy 
twilight  of  your  lives  shades  not  into  the  darkness  of  the  night;  but 
lightens  into  the  eternal  youth  and  beauty  of  the  stars.  For  her  your 
great  deeds,  and  the  patriotic  impulse  that  glorifies  them  will  ever 
be  an  inspiration  in  her  eternal  business  of  making  for  the  service  of 
the  State  noble  hearted  men ! 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  A  GENERATION 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  E.  A.  Alderman,  President  of  the  Universiy  of 
Virginia,  before  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  1906. 

For  five  years  I  have  been  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  Education  in  the  South,  and  for  me  it  has  been  a  noble  and 
inspiring  association.  During  these  five  years  I  have  never  lost  sight 
for  one  moment  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  conference. 
This  conference  is,  and  always  has  been  simply  a  unique  associa- 
tion of  Americans  of  all  professions  and  classes  and  sections,  working 
together  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  to  bring  to  pass  one  of  the  nicest 
and  most  difficult  achievements  of  any  democracy, — the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  system  of  training  for  all  the 
workers  and  citizens  of  a  republic  saturated  with  the  idea,  if  some- 
what out  of  plumb  in  the  practice,  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none.  This  conference  has  contributed,  I  dare  to  claim 
tonight,  to  the  better  life  of  this  nation,  the  new  and  fruitful  idea  of 
voluntary  civic  cooperation,  and  in  its  greatest  and  directest  off- 
springs, the  Southern  Education  Board,  and  the  General  Education 
Board,  and  the  State  Co-operative  Associations,  has  given  to  this 
idea  a  form  and  a  method  that  increases  the  directive  power  of  demo- 
cracy in  a  simple  and  natural  way. 

The  time  has  come  for  us,  I  think,  to  take  stock  of  what  has  been 
settled  out  of  all  this  striving,  not  so  much  by  the  merely  auxiliary 
forces  of  this  conference,  but  by  the  splendid,  patient  forces  gener- 
ated in  the  south,  and  at  work  in  the  South  since  1875 — the  very  first 
moment  Southern  citizenship  could  get  at  this  task  out  of  the  anarchy 
of  war.  It  is  well  for  men  and  women,  who  are  engaged  in  any  work 
of  social  amelioration,  to  look  their  task  in  the  face  often,  and  to 
appraise  its  nature  soberly,  lest  they  fall  into  fixed  ways  of  doing 
things  no  longer  needful  to  be  done,  and  of  firing  bravely  away  at 
things  that  have  passed  the  firing  line;  lest,  in  short,  the  whole  thing 
become  static  and  cease  to  move  at  all.  I  know  of  no  movement,  in 
modern  times  founded  in  a  higher  purpose,  carried  forward  with 
steadier  zeal,  and  with  greater  results  to  its  credit  than  what  I  might 
call  the  education  battle  of  the  South  since  the  year  1870.  The  men 
and  women  who  have  carried  it  forward  deserve  well  the  praise  of 
their  fellows  and  of  posterity.  Their  task  was  to  build  a  public  spirit 
and  to  create  a  constructive  talent  in  an  individualistic,  conservative 
and  aristocratic  form  of  society,  smitten  by  war  and  unjust  debts,  for 
a  communal,  collective,  democratic  institution,  costing  vast  sums  and 
a  world  of  skill  and  patience.  The  movement  may  be  said  to  have 
begun,  and  I  like  somehow  to  think  that  it  began,  when  General  Lee 
decided  not  to  become  the  president  of  an  insurance  company,  and  be- 
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came  the  president  of  Washington  College.  This  simple  and  sincere 
act  crowns  beautifully,  in  my  thought,  the  large,  spacious  life  of  that 
large,  sincere  man.  It  had  passed  beyond  all  failure,  when  our  breth- 
ren, many  of  whom  are  here  tonight,  North,  East  and  West,  blessed 
with  social  sympathy  of  rare  quality,  came  to  ask  the  privilege  of  co- 
operation with  us.  It  was  a  worthy  impulse  of  theirs  to  offer,  and  it 
was  a  worthy  impulse  of  ours  to  accept  such  co-operation.  We  can- 
not see  to  the  end,  for  there  is  no  end  to  any  work  of  social  ameliora- 
tion, but  I  shall  claim  tonight  that  some  fundamental  things  have  been 
settled  in  this  civic  battle  of  thirty-odd  years,  whether  wisely  or  un- 
wisely I  shall  not  discuss,  and  some  fundamental  .  things  unset- 
tled, and  it  is  my  chief  purpose  to  enquire  what  these  settled  and  un- 
settled things  are  and  to  isolate  some  of  them  for  your  criticism  and 
study. 

It  has  been  settled  that  the  chief  business  of  a  democratic  State 
is  to  educate  its  children  at  the  common  cost,  the  property  of  all  the 
State  contributing  its  share  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  settled  that  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  shall  be 
open  to  all,  regardless  of  class,  sect,  or  race,  provided  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  white  and  black  races  shall  be  taught  in  separate  schools. 

It  has  been  settled  as  a  necessity  of  democratic  education  that  fur- 
ther class  distinctions  in  education  shall  not  enter  in  the  public  schools 
so  as  to  modify  the  curriculum,  the  methods,  or  the  discipline.  This 
means  that  in  the  public  schools,  the  son  of  the  banker  and  the  son 
of  the  artisan  shall  study  the  same  subjects,  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
get  the  same  democratic  impulses  and  sympathies.  It  has  been  settled 
that  it  is  a  moral  and  economic  error  of  the  first  magnitude  to  neglect 
the  education  of  any  of  the  people,  and  an  economic  necessity  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  develop  the  productive  power  of  trained  intelli- 
gence. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  while  the  public  schools  do  not 
infringe  upon  religious  liberty,  their  instruction  does  not  make  for 
godlessness  or  irreligion.  It  has  been  settled  that  education  is  the  ab- 
stract right  of  the  child  and  not  an  act  of  public  benevolence  or  even  of 
public  sagacity.  There  may  be  those  who  still  cling  to  the  ancient 
fear  of  the  danger  that  may  lurk  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  but 
they  now  lack  the  courage  to  give  to  that  fear  the  dignity  of  public 
utterance. 

The  education  of  the  country  child  and  the  general  enrichment  of 
rural  life — and  by  enrichment  I  mean  making  the  country  a  sweeter 
and  happier  place  to  live  in,  to  remove  its  isolation  and  loneliness  by 
libraries,  by  good  roads,  by  telephones,  by  touch  with  the  great  throb- 
bing world — are  now  accepted  without  dispute  as  fundamental  tenets 
of  public  education. 

It  is  settled  that  there  shall  be  no  organic  relation  between  the 
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church  and  the  State,  and  yet  there  is,  after  a  sad  period  of  confusion 
and  difference,  a  gratifying  union  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  both  • 
church  and  State  to  build  up  an  adequate  school  system,  free  from 
sectarianism  and  partisan  bias.  The  result  is  dear  to  me.  The  first 
newspaper  war  I  ever  had  was  with  a  dear  old  preacher,  who  has  now 
gone  to  his  reward.  He  said  that  the  public  schools  were  godless,  and 
I  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  immature  warmth,  that  they  were  not,  and 
I  think  I  was  right  and  I  believe  he  does,  too,  somewhere  upon  some 
mount  of  faith  in  the  spirit  land. 

It  is  plain,  though  not  entirely  settled,  that  the  public  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  there  shall  be  established  a  public  high  school  within  rea- 
sonable distance  at  least  of  every  white  child.  Let  us  give  thanks  for 
this  growing  appreciation  of  the  absolute  need  of  the  high  school  as  a 
necessary  nexus  between  the  different  parts  of  our  educational  system. 
There  is  an  organized  attempt  in  Virginia,  for  instance,  to  secure  a 
universal  and  organic  high  school  system,  rather  than  to  establish  here 
and  there  isolated  high  schools.  Already  100  applications  have  come  in 
from  the  counties  for  the  subsidies  that  the  State  gives  to  encourage 
that  movement. 

It  is  settled,  I  believe,  that  there  shall  be  a  university  practically  free 
in  every  State.  The  original  decision  as  to  the  university  is  the  act  of 
our  forefathers, — and  in  some  instances  our  colonial  forefathers,  but 
their  resusciation,  their  new  direction  is  fairly  the  work  of  that  heroic 
body  of  men  who  gave  their  youth  to  war,  and  who  have  given  their 
old  age  to  peace.  And  it  is  settled  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
normal  school  for  each  race,  for  the  scientific  training  of  teachers, 
practically  free  in  every  Southern  State.  These  normal  schools  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  numerous. 

It  is  settled,  through  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  partly  through  a  growing  appreciation  of  our  own 
citizenship,  hitherto  uninterested  in  liberal  arts,  in  agricultural  and 
technical  instruction,  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  technical 
college  for  each  race  in  each  State.  This  conception  has  not 
yet  won  such  universal  acceptance  as  to  have  fixed  agricultural,  me- 
chanical, and  domestic  training  in  the  curriculum  of  general  school 
life,  but  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  this  instruction  will  never  be  satis- 
factorily digested  in  the  colleges  until  it  permeates  the  whole  field  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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CHARLES  DUNCAN  McIVER 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  E.  A.  Alderman,  President  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  at  the  memorial  service  in  honor  of  Charles  Duncan  Mclver, 
at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  1906. 

The  personality  of  Charles  Mclver  interested  and  attracted  men  more 
than  any  sum  of  his  attainments.  His  scholarship  was  not  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  schools,  but  rather  a  genius  for  sympathy  with  scholarship. 
Life  was  his  thesis  and  men  were  his  books  and  love  his  method.  The 
Scotch  passion  for  metaphysics  had  passed  him  by,  leaving  in  its  stead 
a  certain  large  understanding  and  a  hearty  insight  that  revealed  any 
matter  to  him  whole  and  entire.  He  gave  the  physical  impression  of  be- 
ing in  a  hurry,  but  he  was  never  in  a  hurry  mentally.  He  was  a  wilful 
man  in  a  good  sense,  and  loved  to  have  his  own  way,  but  I  have  known 
no  man  with  fewer  blind  prejudices  to  obscure  his  vision.  He  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  who  wanted  everything,  but  the  few  fundamental 
things  he  sought,  he  kept  a  searchlight  upon,  and  his  hurrying  figure 
could  be  seen  moving  toward  them  with  resolute  purpose.  The  free- 
dom from  hindering  prejudices,  and  this  simple-mindedness,  gave  him 
a  fine  genius  for  co-operation  and  made  him  a  beautiful  man  to  work 
with,  for  you  knew  that  his  pride  was  not  sticking  out  to  get  wounded, 
or  his  feelings  to  get  hurt,  or  his  toes  to  be  trod  upon.  You  were 
dealing  with  sanity  and  good  will  that  knew  when  to  compromise, 
when  to  surrender  and  when  to  fight.  Men  called  him  a  good  politician 
and  so  he  was,  if  you  will  let  me  define  a  good  politician  as  one  who 
knows  how  to  compel  men  to  do  deeds  of  public  service  that  they  would 
not  have  otherwise  thought  of. 

Men  who  build  or  develop  institutions,  men  who  strengthen  or  pre- 
serve social  forces  of  their  times,  do  so  through  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  enthusiasm,  and  patience,  and  courage  and  energy,  and  these  words 
might  form  a  brief  biography  of  Charles  Mclver.  As  our  revolution- 
ary age  demanded  the  prophet  of  human  freedom  and  the  civil  war 
period  demanded  steadfast  courage,  and  the  industrial  period,  the  man 
of  imagination  and  daring,  so  the  decades  between  1880  and  1906  in 
Southern  history  demanded  men  with  faith  in  education  as  a  great 
agency  for  moulding  social  and  economic  forces,  and  with  power  of 
personality  and  brain  to  influence  the  most  majestic  of  all  human 
agencies — public  opinion.  Our  institutions  needed  to  be  democratized ; 
our  thought  to  be  nationalized;  our  life  to  be  industrialized,  and  the 
whole  process  was  one  of  education.  The  school  was  the  heart  of  the 
South's  problem  and  Mclver  saw  that  truth  and  he  will  live  forever  in 
the  history  of  this  State  as  a  great  leader  in  this  movement  of  trans- 
formation. It  was  besides  his  unique  distinction  to  build  outright  a 
great  institution.  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  planted 
in  the  love  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  will  grow  fairer  in  outward 
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form,  and  richer  in  inward  power,  and  as  it  grows  the  great  traditions 
of  his  devotion  will  grow  with  it.  In  Emerson's  fine  phrase,  this  in- 
stitution will  be  for  all  time  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man's  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  those  who  love  him  to  erect  a  statue  to  his 
memory.  In  so  doing  they  will  honor  themselves  and  teach  objectively 
a  great  ethical  lesson  which  should  not  be  denied  our  youth,  but  this 
school  is  his  real  monument.  An  institution  of  learning  is  the  best 
earthly  type  of  immortality.  It  is  the  only  thing  under  the  heavens 
that  grows  younger  and  stronger  with  years.  It  is  a  creature  of  death- 
less function,  of  endless  needs,  of  immortal  youth.  Great-grand-daugh- 
ters will  journey  to  it  as  a  pilgrimage,  while  young  children  will  be 
playing  about  its  knees,  and  the  influence  of  all  influences  that  will 
guide  its  life  will  be  the  influence  of  Charles  Duncan  Mclver. 

As  for  me,  his  death  struck  close  at  the  foundations  of  my  life. 
It  was  a  thing  that  my  mind  had  never  contemplated,  for  a  certain 
unconquerable  boyishness  in  him  precluded  the  very  thought  of  sil- 
ence and  the  grave.  I  could  not  think  of  death  in  connection  with 
this  happy  starred,  full-blooded  man,  in  love  with  life  and  work.  His 
passing  closes  for  me  a  cycle  in  my  life,  a  companionship  of  dreaming 
and  work,  of  hope,  and  accomplishment,  associated  with  the  morning 
of  life.  Such  work  as  he  did  must  always  go  on  and  I  would  fain  be 
in  it  and  of  it,  but  his  absence  somehow  gives  to  it  a  kind  of  loneliness 
and  quite  another  hue  and  quality.  After  I  left  North  Carolina,  by 
the  strange  coincidence  to  which  he  often  alluded,  we  drew  closer  to 
each  other  in  actual  intimacy  than  ever  before.  Benign  fortune  set 
us  to  doing  over  a  area  extending  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Potomac,  what 
we  had  once  tried  to  do  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  North  Carolina. 
We  met  often  each  year,  sleeping  in  the  same  rooms  and  talking  in 
the  night.  I  saved  my  stories  for  him,  and  he  saved  his  for  me,  and 
his  were  always  better  than  mine.  He  incarnated  North  Carolina  to 
me,  suggesting  its  wholesomeness,  telling  me  its  incidents,  its  am- 
bitions, its  progress,  and  bringing  me  news  of  our  old  friends — those 
that  had  died  and  those  that  had  married  and  those  that  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  ambition  and  life.  Each  meeting  with  him  was  a  bath 
of  youth  and  good  feelings  and  courage,  that  left  me  cleaner  and 
stronger  and  fresher  for  my  own  tasks.  I  shall  miss  him  sorely  in 
this  breathing  world,  though  he  is  not  dead  either  to  my  sight  or  spirit. 
Not  only  is  he  alive  in  the  vague  spiritual  sense  of  the  choir  invisible, 
moulding  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  men,  but  he  is  alive  and  vital  some- 
where upon  some  mount  of  faith,  and  busy  at  work  upon  some  good 
cause. 

"O,  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now?    For  that  force, 
Surely  has  not  been  left  in  vain. 
Somewhere  surely,  afar, 
In  the  sounding  laborhouse  vast 
Of  being,  is  practiced  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm." 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  Charles  Duncan  McIver,  President  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  before  the  Conference  for  Education  in 
the  South,  at  Winston-Salem,  1901. 

The  supreme  question  in  civilization  is  education.  From  the  stand- 
point of  communities,  states,  and  nations  education  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve and  transmit  to  posterity  the  best  that  we  can  see,  and  know, 
and  be,  and  do.  Sometimes  we  think  it  is  a  pity  that  a  good  man  who 
has  learned  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellows  should  be  called  out  of  the 
world.  So  sometimes  we  may  think  about  an  enterprising  and  useful 
generation;  but,  after  all,  the  generations  of  men  are  but  relays  in 
civilization's  march  on  its  journey  from  savagery  to  the  millennium. 
Each  generation  owes  it  to  the  past  and  to  the  future  that  no  previous 
worthy  attainment  or  achievement,  whether  of  thought  or  deed  or 
vision,  shall  be  lost.  It  is  also  under  the  highest  obligation  to  make 
at  least  as  much  progress  on  the  march  as  has  been  made  by  any  gen- 
eration that  has  gone  before.  Education  is  simply  civilization's  effort  to 
propagate  and  perpetuate  its  life  and  progress. 

The  demand  for  universal  education  does  not  imply,  as  some  seem 
to  think,  that  all  people  are  to  be  educated  alike,  or  that  education  will 
make  all  equally  intelligent  or  cultured  or  skilled.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not  a  human  being  who  ought  not  to  have  a  fair 
chance  in  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth  to  learn  to  read 
easily  and  with  some  understanding  and  appreciation  the  thought  of 
the  world  as  contained  in  its  standard  and  current  literature.  It 
means  that  every  child  should  have  an  opportunity,  for  a  few  years  at 
least,  to  come  in  daily  contact  with  a  teacher  of  character,  ambition, 
and  power.  It  means  that  every  youth  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
measure  his  mental  powers  in  comparision  with  the  mental  powers  of 
his  fellows,  and  that  he  should  thus  be  aided  in  discovering  the  work 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  then  that  he  should  have  special  train- 
ing for  that  work. 

Education  is  expensive,  but  the  need  of  this  hour  is  a  number  of 
educational  evangelists  with  sufficient  courage,  eloquence,  logic,  and 
power  to  convince  the  people  of  the  profound  truth  that  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  cost  more  than  education. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  rural  people  to  discard  the  primitive  notion 
that  land  is  the  only  real  estate.  They  are  slow  to  see  that  in  a  civi- 
lized country  the  value  of  land  and  land  products  is  not  so  great  as 
the  vaTuT^f^muKL-and  mind  products — that  brain  is  better  property 
than  land  and  that  ideas  and  inventions  multiply  a  thousandfold  the 
natural  products  of  the  earth.    Ideas  are  worth  more  than  acres,  and 
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the  possessors  of  ideas  will  always  hold  in  financial  bondage  those 
whose  chief  possession  is  acres  of  land. 

To  escape  general  poverty  and  to  secure  the  other  blessings  of  edu- 
cation we  must  invest  more  money  in  the  training  of  those  who  will 
teach  our  schools  and  we  must  invest  more  in  their  salaries.  The  bet- 
terment of  the  public  schools  in  the  rural  districts  is  our  supreme  need, 
and  investment  in  that  field  will  yield  a  hundredfold  harvest. 

But  there  is  a  greater  teacher  than  the  school  teacher.  The  ideals 
of  our  civilization  come  from  our  homes.  Need  it  be  asked  who  make 
our  homes,  who  develop  their  ideals,  who  determine  their  intellectual 
and  moral  atmosphere?  The  wife  and  mother  is  the  priestess  in  hu- 
manity's temple  and  presides  at  the  fountain  head  of  civilization.  She 
is  the  natural  teacher  of  the  race,  and  what  is  learned  from  her  is 
greater  and  more  important  than  all  that  is  taught  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

There  is  not  a  teacher  who  cannot,  on  the  first  day  of  school,  select 
the  children  of  cultured  mothers,  though  the  same  is  not  always  true 
of  the  children  of  cultured  fathers.  Moreover,  all  the  work  that  the 
teacher  can  do  cannot  supply  what  is  lost  by  the  child's  daily  asso- 
ciation with  an  uneducated  and  uncultured  mother. 

Women  necessarily  propagate  whatever  education  they  have.  No 
state  or  country  which  will  once  educate  its  mothers  need  have  any  fear 
about  future  illiteracy  except  from  immigration.  An  educated  man 
may  be  the  father  of  illiterate  children,  but  the  children  of  educated 
women  are  never  illiterate.  Outside  the  cities,  probably  three-fourths 
of  all  the  educated  women  spend  a  part  of  each  day  educating  their 
own  children,  or  the  children  of  others,  whereas  three-fourths  of  the 
educated  men  spend  a  very  short  time  daily  with  their  own  children, 
to  say  nothing  of  educating  them. 

Money  invested  in  the  education  of  a  man  is  a  good  investment,  but 
the  dividend  which  it  yields  is  frequently  confined  to  one  generation 
and  is  of  the  material  kind.  It  strengthens  his  judgment,  gives  him 
foresight,  teaches  him  to  be  orderly  and  law-abiding,  and  makes  him 
a  more  productive  laborer  in  any  field  of  activity.  It  does  the  same 
thing  for  a  woman,  but  her  field  of  activity  is  usually  in  company  with 
children,  and,  therefore,  the  money  invested  in  the  education  of  women 
yields  a  better  educational  dividend  than  that  invested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  men.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  state  and  society,  for  the 
sake  of  their  present  and  future  educational  interest,  ought  to  decree 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  government,  state  or  federal,  and 
by  philanthropists  in  the  training  of  men,  at  least  another  dollar  shall 
be  invested  in  the  work  of  educating  womankind. 

It  is  claimed  that  woman  is  weaker  than  man,  then  so  much  the  more 
reason  for  giving  her  at  least  an  e<mal  educational  opportunity  with 
him.    If  it  be  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  she  is  by  nature  the  chief 
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educator  of  children,  her  proper  training  is  the  strategic  point  in  the 
education  of  the  race.  If  equality  in  culture  be  desirable,  and  if  con- 
geniality between  husbands  and  wives  after  middle  life  be  important 
then  a  woman  should  have  more  educational  opportunities  in  youth 
than  a  man ;  for  a  man's  business  relations  bring  him  in  contact 
with  every  element  of  society,  and,  if  he  have  fair  native  intelligence, 
he  will  continue  to  grow  intellectually  during  the  active  period  of  his 
life,  whereas  the  confinements  of  the  home  and  the  duties  of  mother- 
hood allow  little  opportunity  to  a  woman  for  any  culture  except  that 
which  comes  from  the  association  with  little  children.  This  experi- 
ence of  living  with  innocent  children  is  a  source  of  culture  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  but  how  much  better  would  it  be  for  the  mother  and 
the  father  and  the  children,  if  the  mother's  education  in  her  youth 
could  always  be  such  as  would  enable  her  in  after  life  to  secure  for 
herself  and  her  children  that  inspiration  and  solace  which  come  from 
familiarity  with  the  great  books  of  the  world? 
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THE  HEAD  AND  THE  HAND 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  K.  P.  Battle,  Ex-President  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  before  the  Students  of  South  Carolina  College,  1886. 

Every  child,  youth,  man  or  woman,  has  his  own  peculiar  path.  Of 
all  the  millions  of  millions  of  people  whose  dust  is  scattered  oyer  the 
earth,  or  who  now  toil  on  its  surfaces,  no  two  faces  are  the  same.  Of 
all  the  millions  of  millions  of  souls  in  living  tabernacles  abiding,  or 
flitting  in  the  shadowy  Hades,  no  two  are  identical.  Just  as  of  the 
innumerable  grains  of  sand  glistening  among  the  waves  of  the  re- 
sounding ocean,  all  have  diverse  angles,  facets,  shape,  textures.  As 
the  ages  roll  on,  each  individual  of  each  generation  will  have  his  own 
trials,  temptation,  fears,  hopes,  defeats,  triumphs,  and  it  is  fearful  to 
think  of  his  own  unaided  and  undivided  responsibility. 

Every  man  who  is  made  at  all  is  a  self-made  man.  The  extravagant 
praise  given  successful  men,  not  having  collegiate  training,  is,  especi- 
ally in  America,  all  wrong.  The  depreciation  of  other  successful  men 
because  they  were  possessed  of  these  advantages  is,  in  America  especi- 
ally, all  wrong.  There  may  be  some  slight  excuse  for  such  discrimina- 
tion in  countries  like  Germany,  where  university  degrees  are  prerequi- 
site to  entering  certain  professions.  But  in  this  free  land  of  teeming 
soil  and  boundless  gifts,  energy,  pluck,  tact,  sense,  character,  combined 
with  good  health,  will  always  lead  to  a  useful,  if  not  honored  career. 
The  best  collegiate  training  did  not  keep  back  Webster,  Hamilton,  L,ee 
and  Stonewall  Jackson,  from  great  careers,  nor  the  want  of  it  prevent 
Washington,  Andrew  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Vanderbilt  the  elder,  or  Jay 
Gould  from  occupying  lofty  positions  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Gen- 
ius and  labor  combined  always  win.  The  most  laborious  student  in  your 
college  does  not  work  so  intensely  and  unremittingly  as  toiled  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Washington;  or  as  now  work  Gladstone,  Parnell  and  Bismarck. 

We  may  give  a  young  man  tougher  oars,  a  more  trimly  shaped  boat, 
a  better  knowledge  how  to  steer,  a  clearer  vision  of  the  beacon  light 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  but  across  the  tempestuous  waters  he  must 
force  his  solitary  way.  His  superior  oars  and  shapely  boat  and  sight 
of  the  shining  goal  will  not  save  him  from  wreck  if  he  will  not  toil 
resolutely  and  without  ceasing.  The  shores  are  filled  with  fragments, 
cast  up  by  the  waves  by  reason  of  indolence  or  self-indulgence. 

But  experience,  rightly  interpreted,  shows  that  collegiate  training  is 
an  advantage  of  very  great  value.  It  furnishes  weapons  of  superior 
temper  with  which  to  hew  your  way  through  the  wilderness,  but  they 
are  only  weapons.  They  will  rust  and  lose  edge  with  idleness,  and  the 
more  active  competitor,  with  his  blacksmith-forged,  home-made  im- 
plements will  hew  his  way  before  you  and  gain  the  crown  of  victory. 
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The  chief  mistakes  of  young  men  come  from  not  keeping  in  mind 
and  acting  on  the  fact  that  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties  are  closely 
analogous.  By  physical  training  the  man  can  become  strong  as  the 
horse,  active  as  a  lion,  have  vision  far  seeing  as  an  eagle's,  hearing 
acute  as  the  deer's,  smell  delicate  as  the  dog's.  You  see  how  in  your 
gymnasium  the  boy  who  groans  at  lifting  a  dictionary  soon  learns  to 
swing  easily  a  twenty-pound  dumb-bell ;  how  one  who  stumbles  awk- 
wardly over  a  stone  in  the  path  soon  clears  gracefully  a  five-foot  bar; 
how  one  who  convulsively  kicks  like  a  felon  on  the  gallows,  in  his  first 
effort  to  raise  his  chin  over  a  ladder's  round,  soon  climbs  hand  over 
hand  to  the  topmost  round.  The  muscular  powers,  both  for  strength 
and  quickness  of  action,  are  doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled.  The  trained 
athlete  is  twice,  thrice,  four  times  the  man  he  was  before  beginning 
his  training. 

It  is  similar  with  animals.  "Maud  S,"  before  the  trainer  took  charge 
of  her,  was  a  three-minute  horse,  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars.  When 
her  muscles  are  taught  to  move  so  quickly  as  to  stride  over  the  mile  in 
2  :o8%  she  brings  $50,000.  The  hunter  who  stumbles  over  a  three-foot 
fence  has  little  value,  but  deep  is  the  purse  that  can  secure  him  when 
trained  to  fly  like  a  deer  over  a  five-barred  gate  in  a  glorious  steeple- 
chase. 

And  so  notice  the  wonderful  dexterity  acquired  by  the  body.  Watch 
the  rapidly  moving  fingers  over  the  keyboard  of  a  piano  by  a  great 
performer,  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  a  practiced  typesetter,  the  delicate 
cutting  of  the  engraver.  Old  men  have  told  me  that  the  task  for  a  cot- 
ton-picker was,  seventy  years  ago,  60  pounds  a  day.  Men  in  my  state 
have  in  a  race  picked  out  800  pounds,  while  250  and  300  pounds  are 
common  for  first-rate  men. 

In  like  manner  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  trained.  The  brain 
fibres  and  cells  become  by  exercise  strong  and  tough,  elastic,  capable 
of  quick  and  sustained  action.  Memory,  imagination,  attention,  rea- 
son, are  wonderfully  increased  in  power,  capability  of  standing  fatigue, 
dexterity,  rapidity  of  movement.  The  well  educated  man  can  marshall 
all  his  intellectual  powers,  ready  to  be  marched  like  a  storming  party, 
against  the  problems  of  life,  or,  if  need  be,  by  a  flank  movement  to 
circumvent  them. 

The  chief  value  of  education  is  therefore  not  an  accumulation  of 
facts,  though  they  are  important,  but  trained  athletic  minds.  We  have 
among  us  living  proofs  of  this  great  truth.  The  Southern  officers 
trained  at  West  Point,  when,  after  their  gallant  struggle  against  fate, 
they  were  forced  to  take  themselves  to  peaceful  pursuits,  found  them- 
selves barred  out  of  the  profession  for  which  they  were  peculiarly 
fitted.  The  army  of  the  Union  was  not  for  them.  For  them  not  the 
tranquil  delight  of  a  city  station,  or  the  exciting  chase  after  Geronimo 
and  Joseph,  Sitting  Bull  and  Red  Cloud.    But  those  noble  men,  whose 
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only  fortune  was  their  glorious  reputation  and  their  athletic  intellects, 
did  not  despair.  A  handful  found  congenial  employment  in  the  sultry 
African  climate  under  the  Khedive.  But  the  most  turned  themselves 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  soon  mastering  the  new  knowledge  requi- 
site, gained  safe  living  and  positions  of  honor. 

But  while  the  discipline  of  the  mind  is  the  chief  aim  of  your  col- 
lege training  and  the  greatest  benefit,  the  modern  system  admits-  and 
encourages  acquisitions  of  knowledge  of  direct  usefulness  in  our  pur- 
suits of  life.  At  any  rate,  we  are  allowed  to  put  into  our  intellectual 
storeroom  their  axioms,  the  fundamental  truths,  the  first  principles, 
leaving  to  future  industry  in  special  callings  to  build  upon  those  foun- 
dations. 

And,  in  addition  to  these,  we  should  accumulate  such  general  prin- 
ciples of  other  sciences  and  such  facts  of  history  and  a  knowledge  of 
literature  and  cultivation  of  taste  in  art  as  will  serve  us  for  illustra-. 
tion  in  our  speech  and  writings,  and  for  recreation  in  our  leisure ;  as 
will  prevent  that  hardening  into  distortion  and  narrowing  into  perma- 
nent contraction  which  comes  from  too  severe  application  to  one  de- 
partment of  study  or  of  work. 

You  will  see  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  college  bred  men,  and 
among  these  the  superior  students,  have  the  best  chances  of  success  in 
life.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  a  rule.  The  traveller  who  rises 
early  and  goes  on  his  way  with  wise  precautions  for  his  journey  is 
not  likely  to  be  behind  when  the  sun  goes  down.  I  have  observed 
carefully  the  students  of  our  time,  and  the  winning  of  prizes  in  after 
life  by  the  faithful  have  been  sufficiently  uniform  to  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  idle  and  listless.  I  have  seen  in  our  Supreme  Court  all 
the  Judges  first  honor  men  from  Chapel  Hill.  Our  two  Senators,  our 
Governor,  and  two  of  the  present  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  of 
the  best  in  their  classes.  Gladstone,  the  greatest  of  all  English  states- 
men, was  senior  wrangler  at  Oxford,  and  the  warrior  Lee,  who  gained 
greatest  fame  in  our  recent  struggle,  who  will  go  down  in  history  as 
pre-eminent  in  science  and  skill,  who  appears  to  me  the  most  perfect 
public  man  of  our  time,  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  at  West  Point. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  HISTORY  AND  SONG 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Professor  of  English  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
before  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  New  York,  1908. 

North  Carolina  has  made  noteworthy  progress  since  1900  in  regain- 
ing the  historical  instinct.  She  has  begun  to  realize  that  a  State 
is  judged  at  the  bar  of  posterity  not  by  the  record  that  it  has  made 
but  by  the  record  it  has  preserved.  She  is  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  rational  rather  than  an  irrational  State  pride.  The  truest  union  of 
these  States,  after  all,  is  a  union  based  on  a  consciousness  not  merely 
of  the  greatness  and  promise  of  the  whole  but  of  the  contributory 
greatness  and  promise  of  the  parts.  State  pride,  when  it  does 
not  degenerate  into  State  vanity,  or  voice  itself  in  exultant  provincial- 
ism, is  a  cohesive  power  that  no  union  of  free  States  can  afford  to 
ignore.  That  State  pride  is  more  in  evidence  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North  or  West  needs  no  demonstration.  That  it  has  at  times  mani- 
fested itself  in  forms  of  crude  individualism  will  be  as  readily  con- 
ceded. But  it  is  nevertheless  an  asset  of  real  worth  in  estimating  at  any 
time  the  sum  total  of  the  National  feeling.  He  is  an  unsafe  counsellor 
who  seeks  to  undermine  or  to  depreciate  State  pride.  It  needs  neither 
censure  nor  ridicule  but  the  guidance  and  enrichment  that  come  from  a 
dispassionate  smdy  of  the  past. 

Out  of  such  a  study  of  the  past  I  look  hopefully  for  the  emergence 
of  two  results,  or  rather  for  the  remedy  of  two  defects.  First,  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  history  of  North  Carolina  should  be  known  only 
to  North  Carolinians.  The  historical  movement  of  which  I  have 
spoken  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  realize  its  full  promise  even  if  it 
could  by  some  necromantic  power  give  at  once  to  every  North  Carolinian 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  State.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling,  a  feeling  voiced  by  numerous  spoken  and  written  com- 
plaints, that  our  history  is  not  known  by  those  in  high  places,  that 
certain  unquestioned  events  and  distinctive  contributions  are  com- 
pletely ignored  in  the  accepted  textbooks  of  American  history.  These 
complaints  are  not  without  foundation.  But  the  remedy  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  more  or  better  histories  of  North  Carolina.  The  history 
of  a  State,  however  well  written,  finds  few  readers  outside  of  the 
State  itself.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  ever  yet  brought  about  a  wide 
diffusion  or  popularization  of  its  history  by  the  method  of  the  histori- 
cal textbook. 

The  interest  in  biography,  however,  is  circumscribed  by  neither  State, 
nor  National  boundaries.  It  is  a  universal  interest ;  and  if  the  history 
of  North  Carolina  is  ever  to  be  widely  known  and  justly  appraised  be- 
yond our  own  borders,  it  must  be,  in  part  at  least,  through  interesting 
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biographies  of  representative  men.  A  State  stands  or  falls  by  the  men 
that  she  has  produced.  And  yet,  though  North  Carolina  can  claim  a 
Cornelius  Harnett,  a  William  R.  Davie,  a  Nathaniel  Macon,  an  Archi- 
bald D.  Murphey,  a  William  A.  Graham,  a  Thomas  Ruffin,  a  Calvin  H. 
Wiley,  and  a  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  the  name  of  a  North  Carolinian 
cannot  be  found  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  the  American  Men 
of  Energy  Series,  the  American  Crises  Biographies,  or  in  any  other 
series  of  historic  lives.  The  omission  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
works  are  published  in  the  North.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lives 
of  these  men  have  either  never  been  written  or  been  written  inade- 
quately. The  omission  is  an  indictment  not  of  our  past  but  of  our 
present.  Each  of  the  men  whom  I  have  mentioned  stood  for  something 
distinctive.  They  wrought  at  vital  things.  They  represented  in  the 
truest  sense  both  their  people  and  their  period.  They  dreamed  great 
things  and  they  achieved  great  things,  and  the  State  is  better  today  be- 
cause they  lived.  The  history  of  North  Carolina  could  be  so  woven 
about  and  so  illustrated  by  the  lives  of  these  men  as  to  compel  the  atten- 
tion and  enchain  the  interest  of  thousands  of  readers  who  care 
nothing  about  formal  textbooks  of  history.  Even  one  popular  biog- 
raphy of  an  historic  character  of  our  State,  who  impersonated  the 
best  ideas  and  ideals  of  his  time,  would  go  far  toward  remedying 
the  defect  complained  of  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  a  distinct 
encouragement  to  every  worker  in  the  new  movement. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  question  that  needs  iteration 
especially  at  this  time.  As  the  domain  of  our  history  is  extended 
the  demand  becomes  more  insistent  not  only  for  biographers  who 
can  interpret  it  in  terms  of  personality  but  for  poets  who  can  inter- 
pret it  in  terms  of  the  imagination.  The  story  of  Paul  Revere,  for 
example,  is  more  widely  known  than  any  incident  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  or  of  New  York, — not  because  it  deserves  to  be, 
but  because  Longfellow  has  lifted  its  details  into  the  realm  of  liter- 
ature.   To  say 

"The  fate  of  a  Nation  was  riding  that  night" 

is  an  exaggeration,  though  a  pardonable  one;  but  the  National  in- 
terpretation thus  given  the  incident,  in  terms  of  poetry,  has  made 
the  story  a  part  of  the  patriotic  inheritance  of  every  schoolboy  in 
the  land.    Emerson's  lines, 

"Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world," 

are  not  borne  out  by  history;  but  they  have  done  more  for  the 
skirmish  at  Concord  than  all  the  histories  yet  written. 

The  early  history  of  North  Carolina  is  peculiarly  rich  in  scenes 
and  events  that  make  their  appeal  primarily  to  the  poet  rather  than 
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to  the  scientific  historian.  And  yet,  in  our  entire  history,  there  is 
not  an  incident,  there  is  not  a  character  or  achievement  that  has 
been  brought  home  to  the  National  consciousness  through  the  min- 
istry of  poetry.  This  defect  cannot,  of  course,  be  remedied  by 
formal  action  or  studied  resolution.  But  the  need  of  poetry  as  an 
ally  of  history  can  at  least  be  pointed  out.  The  supremacy  of  the 
poet  as  a  universal  interpreter  can  be  reasserted.  The  truth  can  be 
emphasized  and  should  be  emphasized  that  while  the  historian  may 
galvanize  the  past,  it  is  the  poet  who  vitalizes  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  forces  that  make  for  history  and  the  forces 
that  make  for  literature  work  in  harmony.  Both  are  interpreters, 
both  are  builders.  If  they  stand  steadfast  for  the  truth  as  God  gives 
them  to  see  the  truth,  the  day  will  yet  come  in  North  Carolina  when 
the  gold  that  is  mined  by  the  historian  shall  be  minted  by  the  poet. 
With  his  image  and  superscription  it  will  pass  as  current  coin, 
unchallenged  by  time  and  undefaced  by  use.  With  the  advent  of 
that  day  the  history  of  the  old  commonwealth  whose  sons  we  are 
will  no  longer  lie  ungarnered  and  uninterpreted.  It  will  have  be- 
come a  living  part  of  a  Nation's  song  and  story. 
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EDUCATION  AND  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  W.  W.  Kitchin,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
before  the  National  Education  Association,  Boston,  July  4,  1910. 

My  native  state  is  doubly  patriotic,  for  we  celebrate  two  Independ- 
ence Days — this  one  and  the  20th  of  May — the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion. We  of  the  South  always  had  faith  in  ourselves,  and  the  temper 
to  follow  our  judgment.  A  half-century  ago,  we  thought  we  could 
prosper  and  be  happy  without  the  North,  but  the  North  knew  it  could 
not  prosper  and  be  happy  without  us,  and  our  separation  was  success- 
fully resisted.  We  then  thought  as  the  New  England  State  once 
thought,  as  was  once  taught  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
that  a  State  had  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  whenever  she 
thought  it  to  the  interest  of  her  people  to  do  so,  but  after  following 
with  unsurpassed  courage  a  bloody  train  for  four  years,  marked  with 
monuments  of  glory,  patriotism,  and  sacrifice,  we  found  we  were 
mistaken,  and  the  South  is  still  your  country  as  the  North  is  our  coun- 
try, and  you  honor  us  and  the  gallant  soldiery  of  Lee,  as  we  honor  you 
and  the  gallant  soldiery  of  Grant — great  captains  of  our  common  coun- 
try. 

We  rose  from  defeat  with  the  heaviest  burden  since  man's  upward 
march  began.  We  moved  forward,  slowly,  patiently,  surely;  some- 
times nearly  stumbling,  often  misunderstood,  often  misrepresented, 
"sorely  tried,  and  sorely  tempted,  from  no  agonies  exempted"  in  the 
bearing  of  the  burden,  in  the  performance  of  the  solemn  duty  that 
destiny  gave  to  us.  The  burden  hindered,  we  shrank  not — it  were  use- 
less to  shrink.  The  burden  galled,  we  complained  not — it  were  useless 
to  complain.  We  moved  forward  understandingly,  with  steady  pur- 
pose, with  high  resolve,  with  almost  staggering  responsibility,  but  with 
constant  faith  in  the  coming  justice  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
We  grew  strong,  we  prospered,  the  burden  became  lighter,  we  quick- 
ened our  pace.  In  the  judgment  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  in  the 
light  of  eternal  harmony,  we  have  so  far  done  well  our  duty.  We  have 
christianized,  educated,  developed.  We  have  closed  the  door  of  no  op- 
portunity. We  have  been  ever  ready  with  the  helping  hand,  the  gen- 
erous spirit.  Happiness  and  progress  resulted.  A  kindly  feeling  exists, 
such  as  was  never  before  known  under  similar  conditions.  We  chal- 
lenge every  page  of  history  for  a  parallel  in  firmness,  fortitude,  mag- 
nanimity, justice,  and  in  the  magnitude  and  character  of  our  accomplish- 
ment. 

Marching  forward  as  if  by  magic  steps,  an  unstinted  devotion  to  the 
American  spirit  filling  every  man,  the  South  stands  erect,  in  her  dig- 
nity and  power,  proud  of  the  North  and  the  West,  her  heart  filled  with 
good  will  to  all,  malice  to  none.   Her  wealth  exceeds  that  of  the  whole 
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republic  in  1861.  The  increase  of  her  textile  factories  finds  no  counter- 
part at  home  or  abroad.  Her  soft-coal  product  is  twice  that  of  the 
whole  country  thirty  years  ago.  In  North  Carolina  last  year  one 
farmer  made  three  bales  of  cotton  on  an  acre,  and  another  made  226 
bushels  of  corn,  and  we  are  just  beginning  scientific  agriculture. 

But  we  are  greater  in  other  things.  Last  month  North  Carolina  had 
to  sell  a  few  million  dollars  of  four  per  cent,  refunding  bonds.  The 
financial  market  in  the  money  centers  would  not  absorb  them,  as  in- 
vestments could  be  secured  with  a  greater  interest  rate.  We  called 
the  North  Carolina  banks  together  and  explained  the  situation.  They 
promptly  oversubscribed  the  unsold  portion  and  thus  made  our  third 
declaration  of  independence.  These  bonds  are  legitimate,  and  are  un- 
related to  the  illegitimate  special-tax  bonds  of  1868-69,  which  were 
conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  which  profited  only 
those  who  pillaged,  and  which  have  from  the  time  of  their  birth  been 
hawked  over  the  country  and  sold  by  the  bushel — never  bought  as  in- 
vestments, but  secured  on  the  speculator's  table,  gambling  in  the  fraud 
of  adventurers  in  the  attempted  plunder  of  a  commonwealth,  and 
trusting  for  collection  to  the  methods  of  the  blackmailer. 

Mr.  Chairman :  As  citizens  of  the  Republic  we  have  reason  to  exult. 
Today  in  material  development,  in  resources,  in  energy,  in  all  that 
makes  national  power,  we  are  a  greater  people  than  Alexander  or 
Caesar  or  Zengis  or  Bonaparte  ever  knew.  "But  let  him  that  standeth 
take  heed  lest  ne  fall."  Most  nations  die,  as  most  men  die,  from  in- 
ternal causes.  What  shall  it  profit  a  nation  to  circle  the  earth  with 
power,  emblazon  the  seas  with  prestige,  and  command  homage  from 
every  capital,  and  yet  fail  to  remedy  domestic  evils,  forget  justice, 
hear  not  the  cry  of  the  needy,  and  check  not  the  wrongs  of  the 
mighty?  Our  forefathers  faced  no  greater  problems  than  this  gen- 
eration has  to  solve.  Every  age  has  its  own  interests,  its  own  rights  to 
preserve.  If  today  every  detail  of  government  and  everything  in  pri- 
vate life  were  fixed  upon  absolute  right,  tomorrow's  human  selfish- 
ness would  destroy  that  happy  condition  and  next  day  man  would  have 
to  begin  anew  his  never-ending  struggle.  As  civilization  becomes  more 
and  more  complex,  the  methods  of  oppression  keep  pace  therewith, 
and  every  generation  requires  more  and  more  intelligence  to  resist 
them.  In  former  times  we  had  the  highway  robber,  we  now  have  the 
gold-brick  swindler ;  then  we  had  oppressive  tax  levies  to  support 
privileged  classes,  now  we  have  the  industrial  monopolist;  then  we 
needed  more  force,  now  more  intellect  and  conscience.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  appropriate  for  the  teachers  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  and 
consider  well  their  opportunities  respecting  the  preservation  of  justice 
and  liberty.  On  the  seal  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  two 
torches  and  the  words :  "Lux,  Libertas" — fitting  motto  for  those  who 
minister  at  the  shrine  of  learning.    We  are  safe  from  foreign  foes, 
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we  must  be  safe  from  domestic  ills.  Foreign  dangers  are  always  di- 
rect and  bold;  domestic  ones  are  indirect,  shrewd,  insidious.  It  may 
require  force — armies  and  navies — to  repel  the  former;  it  requires 
wisdom,  diligence,  and  honor  to  overcome  the  latter.  A  country  whose 
government  rests  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  in  order  to  have  .a  cer- 
tainly just  government,  whose  burdens  are  levied  and  whose  blessings 
are  distributed  impartially,  must  have  a  high-class  citizenship — so  in- 
telligent that  it  cannot  be  deceived,  so  conscientious  that  it  cannot  be 
corrupted,  so  courageous  that  it  cannot  be  intimidated.  The  training 
of  this  citizenship  largely  depends  upon  the  teachers  of  America.  You 
are  the  worthiest  band  of  captains  the  world  ever  knew — leading  the 
grand  army  of  the  Republic,  the  boys  and  girls  of  America,  against 
the  forces  of  injustice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice — leading  them  to  vic- 
tory in  the  fields  of  light  and  truth.  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free" — free  from  vice,  ignorance,  and  every 
error — a  liberty  worth  the  cost,  a  liberty  leading  to  service — service  to 
others,  service  to  country,  service  to  the  Almighty — the  measure  of 
praise,  the  test  of  merit. 
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THE  POWER  OF  EDUCATION 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  R.  B.  Glenn,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  be- 
fore the  Teachers'  Assembly,  1908. 

I  have  been  going  all  over  this  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
speaking  of  the  industrial,  the  moral  and  the  agricultural  upbuilding 
of  this  State.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that  I  have  made  these 
speeches  on  land  and  on  sea,  whenever  and  wherever  there  were  two 
or  three  or  four  who  would  assemble  together  and  listen  to  me  and 
hear  me.  But,  I  take  this  ground,  that  the  source  of  all  this  industrial 
development,  the  power,  the  secret  power,  as  it  were,  that  is  moving 
North  Carolina  onward  and  upward  is  the  educational  sentiment  about 
which  I  am  going  to  speak  tonight,  and  if  there  is  any  factor  that  has 
built  us  up  in  power  and  wealth,  and  made  our  name  known  as  far  as 
the  name  of  the  United  States  is  known,  it  is  this  great  facor  of  edu- 
cation that  in  recent  years  has  taken  possession  of  the  hearts  and  the 
souls  of  our  people.  I  think  I  can  prove  that  to  you  just  by  a  few 
simple  illustration.  Take  the  farmer,  struggling  out  yonder  on  the 
farm,  who  does  not  know  A  from  B  nor  C  from  D.  All  honor,  all 
praise,  and  all  glory  to  that  man  who  is  making  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  face,  and  doing  the  best  he  can  in  that  station  of  life  in  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  place  him.  But  you  know  and  I  know  that  it  is 
not  that  kind  of  farmer  that  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  this  great 
State,  but  it  is  the  educated  farmer,  the  farmer  who  knows  what  kind 
of  soil  is  best  suited  for  the  particular  kind  of  crop,  and  what  kind  of 
fertilizer  is  best  suited  for  this  particular  piece  of  land  and  will  pro- 
duce the  best  kind  of  results.  So  it  is  in  the  mechanical  world  and  the 
industrial  world.  No  man  has  a  higher  respect  than  I  for  the  poor, 
humble  citizen  that  can  not  read  one  line  in  the  book,  and  yet  pa- 
tiently day  by  day  drives  the  nail  in  building  the  house,  pushes  the  plane 
or  uses  the  saw,  or  goes  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  bring 
up  the  ore  there  hidden,  and  does  everything  in  his  power  to  add  to  the 
wealth  and  uplift  of  this  great  State,  according  as  God  has  given  him 
light  and  strength ;  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  not  that  kind  of  mechanic, 
it  is  not  that  kind  of  industrial  giant  that  makes  the  real  architect  and 
builder  and  industrial  captain  of  this  great  State,  but  it  is  the  educated 
man  who  goes  forward  in  these  various  avenues  and  lifts  us  upward 
from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  ignorance  and  poverty  into  wealth 
and  power.  And  so  I  could  go  on  through  every  one  of  the  phases, 
and  convince  you  all  of  what  you  already  know,  that  education  is 
power,  that  education  is  uplifting,  that  education  is  upbuilding,  and  the 
groundwork  of  it  all  is  the  education  of  the  minds  and  souls  and 
bodies  of  our  girls  and  of  our  boys. 

There  is  a  little  story  told  of  a  convention  that  took  place  up  in  the 
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northwest.  The  president  of  that  convention  called  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  each  State  to  give  that  particular  feature  in  their  history  and 
in  their  life  that  had  made  them  great  and  strong  and  powerful.  He 
called  upon  the  resident  of  California,  and  he  arose  and  said,  "Look  at 
our  vineyards,  look  at  our  orchards,  look  at  our  gold  and  silver,  look 
at  our  mighty  farms;  this  is  our  strength,  this  is  our  power."  He 
called  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  they  said, 
"Look  at  our  waving  fields  of  corn  and  wheat;  that  is  our  wealth; 
that  is  the  particular  feature  of  which  we  are  proud."  He  called  upon 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama.  They 
said,  "Look  at  our  iron,  and  look  at  our  coal ;  we  go  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  we  bring  them  up  into  light,  we  make  steel  rails, 
and  we  furnish  the  heating  power  of  the  world;  that  is  our  source  of 
pride  and  grandeur."  He  turned  to  the  Southland,  and  they  said, 
"Look  at  our  fields  of  white  cotton ;  no  loom,  no  spindle  in  all  this 
world  could  stir  if  it  were  not  for  the  cotton  fields  of  the  sunny 
South."  And  there  was  pride  in  their  boast,  and  there  was  applause  as 
they  spoke  of  cotton  still  king  in  this  great  land.  And  then  they  called 
up  a  man  from  Massachusettes,  and  said  to  him,  "What  is  the  source 
of  your  power  and  your  strength,  for  we  know  you  are  the  wealthiest 
State  per  capita  in  all  this  Union."  He  said,  "My  friends,  in  days 
past  we  tried  to  farm,  but  Massachusetts  is  built  upon  a  rock,  a  granite 
rock,  and  the  best  we  could  do  was  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  rock,  and  put 
a  seed  of  corn  down,  and  then  a  little  dirt  on  the  seed,  and  then  a 
dried  herring  as  a  kind  of  fertilizer,  and  then  the  only  crop  was  a  lit- 
tle corn  stalk  with  a  little  nubbin  of  corn,  and  we  soon  saw  we  would 
starve  to  death  if  we  tried  to  farm,  and  so  we  gave  up  farming.  We 
built  upon  our  granite  rock  factories  to  manufacture  wool  into  woolen 
goods,  and  cotton  into  cotton  goods,  and  wood  into  furniture,  and  iron 
into  steel  rails,  and  gold  and  silver  into  precious  ornaments,  and  then 
we  taught  our  boys  and  girls  to  have  their  minds  expanded,  and  to  have 
great  brainy  thoughts,  and  through  those  brains  to  manipulate  and 
control  their  fingers.  And  so  today  if  called  upon  to  say  what  is  the 
source  of  power  of  Massachusetts,  I  would  say  that  it  is  educating 
the  brains  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  educated  brains,  what  do  we  do?  We  go  yonder  to  California, 
and  we  take  your  silver  and  gold  and  make  them  into  watches  and 
chains  and  jewelry,  and  sell  them  back  to  you  at  a  fabulous  price,  we 
getting  richer  and  you  getting  poorer;  we  take  your  cotton  and  wool 
and  manufacture  them  into  fine  fabrics,  and  through  the  schools,  the 
educated  brains  of  those  girls  and  boys,  we  sell  them  back  to  you  at 
an  enormous  profit,  we  getting  richer  and  you  getting  poorer;  we  take 
your  iron  and  manufacture  it  into  steel  rails,  we  getting  richer  and 
you  getting  poorer;  and  Massachusetts,  by  skilled  brains  has  fattened 
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and  prospered  on  the  neglect  of  all  this  country."  Our  people  took  the 
hint,  and  tonight  I  stand  here  with  pride  and  say,  "Thank  God,  the 
South  no  longer  sends  her  products  to  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  to  have  the  skilled  brain,  the  educated  brain 
trained  to  manufacture  them  there,  but  we  are  manufacturing  them 
ourselves,  in  our  own  homes,  in  our  own  land,  and  building  up  our 
own  section. 
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THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  POLITICS 

An  extract  adapted  from  an  article  by  Edwin  Mims,  Professor  of  English  in 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  1906. 

The  details  of  the  last  presidential  election  and  of  the  more  recent 
state  and  municipal  elections  are  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  men  as 
not  to  call  for  a  recital  or  even  summary  in  this  place.  The  party  boss, 
like  the  millionaire  grafter,  stands  today  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  Brave  and  honest  leaders  in  all  parties — men  who  are  not  afraid 
to  antagonize  the  corrupt  men  in  their  respective  parties — and  the  inde- 
pendent leaders,  not  allied  with  any  party,  are  in  the  ascendency.  Amid 
all  the  other  revelations  of  dishonesty  and  graft  during  the  past  year, 
this  sweeping  triumph  of  political  reform  is  one  to  make  men  rejoice. 

Such  a  triumph  of  morality  is  but  another  evidence  that  democracy 
may  be  trusted  to  get  at  the  right  men  and  to  decide  great  questions- 
of  public  moment.  When  moral  issues  can  be  clearly  denned  and  the 
best  men  of  a  community  or  a  nation  take  an  aggressive  part  in  politics, 
the  masses  of  the  people  may  be  counted  upon  to  do  the  right  thing. 
The  condition  always  is  that  men  of  light  and  leading  may  not  lose 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  and  prove  the  truth  of  Burke's  statement 
that  they  who  sleep  upon  guard  are  as  reprehensible  as  they  who  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  And  even  now,  in  the  wake  of  a  great  revolution 
— almost  unprecedented  in  recent  political  history — the  danger  is  that 
such  men  may  grow  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  and  that  other  bosses — a 
new  type  perhaps — may  be  evolved  from  those  who  have  worked  for 
the  present  forms  for  purely  selfish  purposes.  Eternal  vigilance  that 
will  last  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  die  out,  will  alone  establish 
the  movement  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  victory  of  the  independent  voter  in  the  South,  or  any  substan- 
tial result  of  his  activity,  is  a  long  way  off,  perhaps,  but  neither  criti- 
cism nor  ridicule  nor  the  brow-beating  of  a  partisan  press  and  im- 
pulsive demagogues  will  cause  him  to  waver  in  his  determination  to 
use  his  ballot  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  to  vote  for  no  man  in  whom  he 
does  not  have  confidence,  and  for  no  platform  to  which  he  cannot  give 
his  allegiance.  Reverencing  profoundly  the  past  deeds  of  the  South- 
erners, and  loyal  to  the  best  ideals  of  his  people,  he  believes  that  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  South  today  is  that  there  shall  be  two 
strong  parties,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  body — a  small  number  com- 
paratively— to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  these  two.  With 
conditions  as  they  are,  the  independent  in  the  South  will  come  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully  between  state  and  national  politics,  he  will  follow  his 
own  conviction  as  to  men  and  measures — "scratching"  tickets,  "bolt- 
ing" conventions,  and  doing  everything  he  can  to  increase  the  number 
and  influence  of  those  who  will  work  to  the  same  end  as  he. 
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The  role  of  the  independent  is  especially  adapted  to  the  college  man. 
He  will  never  aspire  to  office,  he  will  not  likely  become  a  leader  in  the 
parties,  but,  if  he  is  a  true  citizen,  he  will  have  the  profoundest  con- 
cern about  public  questions,  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  make  democratic 
government — which  depends  on  the  active,  intelligent  suffrage  of  all 
men,  and  especially  those  who  have  superior  endowments — a  success. 
Heir  of  all  the  ages,  he  will  seek  to  interpret  public  issues  in  view  of 
the  best  that  has  been  known  and  thought  in  the  world.  Able  to  see 
the  light,  he  must  bear  witness  to  that  light.  He  believes  with  Milton 
that  a  complete  and  generous  education  is  "that  which  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 

To  encourage  him  in  his  work  the  Southern  scholar  has  the  inspiring 
example  of  those  pioneers  of  the  independent  movement — George  Wil- 
ilam  Curtis  and  James  Russel  Lowell.  The  addresses  of  the  former, 
the  essays  of  the  latter,  and  the  lives  of  both,  are  a  kind  of  manual  of 
civic  righteousness,  which  he  cannot  do  without.  These  two  men,  not 
fanatics,  but  inheritors  of  all  that  was  best  in  New  England  culture, 
turned  aside  from  their  academic  ease — studies  so  inviting  to  such 
bookmen  as  they  both  were, — and  took  an  aggressive  part  in  the  move- 
ment looking  to  civil  service  and  tariff  reform.  They  had  both  thrown 
all  their  energy  with  the  Republican  party  in  its  early  days  when  it  had 
championed  emancipation  and  nationalism.  But  when  during  Grant's 
second  administration,  and  in  the  days  of  Blaine  and  Conkling,  politics 
seemed  peculiarly  "mean,  selfish  and  corrupt,"  they  broke  away  from 
it,  first  as  Liberal  Republicans,  and  then  as  Independents.  The  South- 
ern people  owe  much  to  this  awakening  of  the  independent  spirit — that 
the  people  of  the  North  were  made  aware  of  Reconstruction  govern- 
ment in  the  South,  that  the  spoils  system  was  overthrown  and  civil 
service  reform  promoted,  and  that  tariff  reform  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  intelligent  discussion,  was  due  to  the  fight  that  such  men  made 
on  the  blind  partisanship  and  sectional  feeling  of  the  Republican  party. 
"If  there  be  any  hope,"  said  Lowell,  in  his  now  celebrated  address  on 
"The  Independent  in  Politics,"  "it  is  in  getting  independent  thinkers 
to  be  independent  voters."  His  service  in  this  direction  led  Curtis  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  typical  independent,  with  power  "to  speak  with 
more  authority  than  any  living  American  for  the  intellect  and  con- 
science of  America." 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  such  leaders,  a  strong  civic  conscience 
was  awakened  among  the  college  men,  and  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  brought  into  more  vital  contact  with  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  is  crowning  a  life  of  singular 
success  with  discussions  of  political  and  social  questions  that  reach  a 
larger  audience  than  the  words  of  any  other  private  citizen  except, 
perhaps,  ex-President  Cleveland.    President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  like 
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his  predecessor,  Seth  L,ow,  has  been  actively  identified  with  politics 
in  New  York  City.  The  national  government  has  relied  more  and 
more  upon  expert  students  of  economic  questions  in  various  colleges. 

In  the  spirit  of  such  men — and  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  in- 
dependent movement  elsewhere — the  Southern  scholar  will-  find  his 
place  in  the  political  life  of  his  section.  Southern  colleges  will  be  a 
more  vital  factor  in  Southern  life.  A  moral  purpose  will  multiply 
their  power  by  ten.  The  platform  on  which  they  will  stand  will  be  the 
memorable  words  of  Emerson :  "Is  it  not  the  chief  disgrace  in  the 
world,  not  to  be  an  unit ; — not  to  be  reckoned  one  character ; — .  .  .  . 
but  to  be  reckoned  in  the  gross,  in  the  hundred,  or  the  thousand,  of 
the  party,  the  section,  to  which  we  belong;  and  our  opinions  pre- 
dicted geographically,  as  the  north,  as  the  south?  .  .  .  We  will 
walk  on  our  feet;  we  will  work  with  our  hands;  we  will  speak  our  own 
minds.  The  study  of  letters  shall  be  no  longer  a  name  for  pity,  for 
doubt  and  for  sensual  indulgence." 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  THE  COUNTRY  BOY 

Extracts  from  an  oration  delivered  by  C.  E.  Maddry  which  won  the  Mangum 
Medal  at  the  University  Commencement  of  1903. 

This  is  a  transition  period  in  southern  educational  policy.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  our  people  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic education.  Jefferson  and  Murphey  and  Wiley  conceived  the  idea  of 
general  public  education,  but  their  dreams  were  slow  in  being  realized. 
But  today,  in  the  South  of  progress  and  prosperity,  and  in  this  age  of 
fact  and  reason,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  waste  words  in  any 
argument  for  education,  the  power  and  necessity  for  it,  the  right  of 
every  child  to  have  a  chance  to  get  it  and  the  duty  of  every  state  and 
community  to  give  him  this  chance. 

Every  age  has  some  predominating  spirit.  The  spirit  of  the  cen- 
tury just  gone  has  been  constitutional  growth  and  freedom.  The 
spirit  of  this  age,  as  all  men  must  feel,  is  the  spirit  of  universal  educa- 
tion. I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  people 
of  the  South  that  drives  out  all  fear  of  their  final  failure  to  obey  the 
spirit  of  this  age  and  the  civilized  world.  The  people  of  the  South 
have  decreed  in  their  minds  and  hearts  that  all  the  children  of  the 
South  shall  be  educated. 

This  is  the  problem  that  looms  up  before  the  Southern  people  today, 
the  education  and  training  of  all  the  people. 

The  South  is  in  earnest  about  this  matter.  She  is  slow  and  conser- 
vative, not  very  quick  to  change  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fathers 
but  when  once  aroused  upon  any  subject  she  is  invincible.  She  is  go- 
ing to  meet  this  problem  as  she  has  met  all  the  great  problems  of  the 
past.  The  cities  and  the  towns  of  the  south  have  already  settled  this 
problem  of  educating  all  the  children  by  taxing  themselves  to  run  good 
graded  schools.  But  the  problem  now  of  the  South  is  to  provide  schools 
for  the  country  districts.  About  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  our  people 
live  in  rural  districts.  The  great  mass  of  our  people  are  dependent 
upon  the  rural  school  for  education.  These  rural  schools,  then,  are 
the  strategic  points  of  the  education  system  of  the  South.  The  very 
preservation  of  the  rural  population  depends  upon  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  these  schools. 

The  South  will,  for  generations,  be  an  agricultural  people.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  suited  to  agriculture.  Situated  as  we  are  with  but  a 
few  seaports,  it  will  be  generations  before  we  become  a  great  manu- 
facturing centre.  But  with  an  abundance  of  fertile  soil,  interspersed 
with  low  lands  and  valleys,  we  shall  remain  a  scattered,  agricultural 
people.  Then  the  problem  is  to  provide  schools  in  these  country  dis- 
tricts equal  to  the  best  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities.    The  best  peo- 
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pie  of  all  classes  are  going  to  reside  where  they  can  get  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  for  their  children.  They  have  realized  that  the  wealth 
of  the  South  is  not  in  her  cotton  mills  and  the  tobacco  factories ;  the 
wealth  of  the  South  is  not  in  railways  and  steamship  lines ;  it  is  not 
in  her  water  power  and  in  her  mountains ;  it  is  not  in  her  mines  and 
fisheries;  it  is  not  in  her  fertile  soil  and  verdant  valleys;  but  the 
wealth  of  the  South  lies  dormant  in  the  untrained  brawn  and  brain 
of  her  boys  and  girls.  Train  this  brawn  and  brain  and  a  new  impetus 
will  be  given  to  agriculture,  new  life  will  be  infused  into  manufacture, 
and  every  enterprise  will  feel  the  quickened  activity  of  renewed  life. 

Rear  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  south  in  the  country,  in  close  con- 
tact with  nature  and  nature's  God,  let  them  feel  the  responsive  heart 
throb  and  pulse  beat  of  mother  nature  and  they  will  too  become  in- 
vincible. There  is  a  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  strength  that 
comes  from  close  touch  and  silent  communion  with  nature  that  can  be 
derived  from  no  other  earthly  source.  There  is  an  educative  power 
in  daily  contact  and  companionship  with  rocks  and  trees  and  hills  and 
streams  and  fuel  and  cattle,  that  can  never  be  obtained  in  our  town  or 
city.  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.  In  the  words  of 
Nebraska's  statesman,  "Burn  down  your  cities  and  leave  your  farms, 
and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  if  by  magic;  destroy  your  farms, 
and  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city  in  this  land." 

The  sympathy  of  our  people  should  go  out  to  the  country  boys  and 
girls  doomed  to  lives  of  ignorance  and  drudgery  without  the  rudiments 
of  an  education.  Picture  to  yourself  the  country  boy  living  the  life  of 
poverty  and  self-denial  with  hopes  and  ambitions  and  aspirations  as 
high  as  heaven  itself,  beating  out  his  life  like  an  imprisoned  bird  against 
the  bars  of  adverse  circumstances.  He  may  be  a  potential  Macon,  a 
Johnston,  a  Vance,  a  Randall,  or  a  Sidney  Lanier,  begging  and  pray- 
ing for  a  chance,  "Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed 
or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre." 

With  every  recurring  September  there  are  tragedies  being  enacted 
all  over  the  South  as  the  poor  country  boy  packs  his  scanty  trunk  and 
starts  away  to  college.  Father  and  mother  scrimp  and  save  and  deny 
themselves  and  lie  awake  at  night  thinking  and  planning,  and  when 
nothing  else  can  be  done,  praying  that  the  boy  they  love  may  have 
opportunities  and  advantages  that  they  have  never  enjoyed.  But  he  is 
only  one  among  five  thousand,  while  the  great  army  in  the  country 
must  remain  at  home  in  ignorance  and  poverty.  I  plead  for  the  rural 
school  and  the  country  boy.  Place  a  first-class  school  in  every  town- 
ship and  within  the  reach  of  every  country  boy  in  the  South  and  he 
will  take  his  place  with  the  foremost  in  the  business  or  professional 
life  of  the  whole  country. 

Men  of  North  Carolina,  what  shall  we  do  for  the  country  boy? 
Shall  it  ever  be  said  that  one  of  these  boys  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
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rights  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  in  casting  his  ballot?  This  is  a  sacred  right, 
for  which  our  ancestors  poured  out  their  treasure  and  heart  and  blood, 
and  to  the  present  hour  it  has  been  a  right  jealously  guarded.  May 
the  time  never  come  when  North  Carolina  shall  exclude  one  of  these 
boys  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins  from  the  rights  of  suffrage. 
May  the  day  never  come  when  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  men  who 
charged  Ferguson  up  the  slopes  of  King's  Mountain,  and  fought  Corn- 
wallis  at  Guilford  court  house  shall  be  denied  the  right  of  a  citizen. 
May  the  day  never  come  when  the  son  of  one  who  followed  Lee  and 
Jackson  from  Bethel  to  Appotmattox  shall  be  turned  away  from  the 
ballot  box.  As  you  look  upon  the  long  list  of  Confederate  heroes  that 
hallow  these  walls,  can  you  ever  deprive  one  of  their  children  from 
the  right  of  a  freeman? 

Shall  we  keep  inviolable  our  oath  and  pledge  to  the  boys  of  North 
Carolina  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  sacred  duty 
of  citizenship.  Aye,  I  have  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
leaders  of  North  Carolina  that  this  pledge  shall  be  kept.  The  mute 
silent  appeal  of  seven  hundred  little  children  has  penetrated  every 
nook  and  corner  and  valley  and  cove,  and  fired  the  heart  of  North 
Carolina,  until  she  has  arisen  in  her  might  and  indignation  and  de- 
termined forever  to  free  herself  from  the  stigma  of  illiteracy  that  is 
being  cast  upon  her,  and  take  her  proud  place  among  the  foremost  of 
the  American  States. 
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CULTURE  AND  RELIGION 

An  extract  from  an  address  by  President  William  Louis  Poteatv,  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  May  19,  1911. 

In  Brittany,  that  picturesque  and  remote  corner  of  France,  where 
the  sea  bites  hungrily  into  the  land,  where  fairy  wands  are  still  potent 
and  legend  has  the  semblance  and  authority  of  history,  the  fishermen 
tell  the  story  of  a  city  called  Is,  which  was  long  ago  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.  They  say  that  its  church  spires  can  be  seen  in  the  hollows  of 
the  waves  when  the  sea  is  rough,  and  in  calm  weather  the  music  of  its 
church  bells  can  be  heard  above  the  waters.  The  eminent  skep- 
tical critic,  Renan,  was  reared  in  this  region,  and  in  its  narrow  and 
simple  atmosphere  took  the  first  steps  of  his  preparation  for  the  ca- 
reer of  a  Catholic  priest.  He  himself  tells  us  that  at  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  without  warning,  he  was  thrust  from  the  most  obscure 
of  little  towns  in  the  most  obscure  of  provinces  into  the  vortex  of 
all  that  was  most  sprightly  and  alert  in  Parisian  society,  with  sights  and 
experiences  as  novel  to  him  as  if  he  had  suddenly  landed  in  France 
from  Tahiti  or  Timbuctoo.  This  abrupt  transplanting  of  the  young 
Breton  priest  was  the  crisis  of  his  career.  The  new  life,  elaborate  and 
splendid,  the  new  religion,  bedecked  with  ribbons  and  scented  with 
musk,  the  expanding  horizon  of  the  new  knowledge,  were  at  once  fas- 
cinating and  intolerable.  For  with  the  idealism  and  tenderness  of  his 
mystic  race,  he  loved  his  mother  and  his  mother's  simple  and  unper- 
plexed  religion,  and  this  great  Paris  in  a  way  compromised  both.  The 
passing  years  deepened  the  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  Brit- 
tany and  the  Christianity  of  the  capital.  Both  systems  of  belief  fell 
more  and  more  into  discredit  before  his  growing  critical  faculty,  and 
were  ultimately  abandoned.  He  at  length  counted  himself  no  longer 
a  Christian.  And  yet  the  imperious  and  fundamental  hunger  of  the 
heart  asserts  itself  now  and  again,  and  that  early  sense  of  God  and  the 
eternal  things,  which  is,  I  apprehend,  the  essence  of  faith.  In  the 
"Recollections  of  My  Youth,"  he  says,  "I  feel  that  my  existence  is 
governed  by  a  faith  which  I  no  longer  possess,"  and  recalling  the 
legend  of  the  submerged  city  of  the  Breton  fishermen,  "I  often  fancy 
that  I  have  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  city  of  Is,  with  its  bells  calling 
to  prayer  a  recalcitrant  congregation." 

The  brilliant  and  unhappy  Frenchman  has  not  been  alone  in  finding 
a  new  environment  the  judge  and  despoiler  of  the  old.  Most  men, 
in  fact,  find  such  transitions  difficult  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
their  violence.  The  difficulty  lies  in  making  the  adjustment  to  the  new 
situation,  the  danger  in  the  possibility  of  losing  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment some  of  the  treasures  of  the  past.  Every  generation  of 
college  students  gets  its  case  of  doubts  at  least  by  the  junior  year,  and 
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just  as  regularly  passes  through  the  storm  and  stress  period  into  a 
large  place  where  faith  is  as  intelligent  as  it  is  firm.  I  hope  that  you, 
without  exception,  have  completed  safely  the  transition  from  your 
Brittany  to  your  Paris  and  find  now  your  religion  at  home  with  your 
culture.  For  culture  without  religion  is  partial,  unsatisfying,  unsafe. 
Religion  without  culture  is  partial,  austere,  superstitious.  Combine 
them,  not  in  a  weak  amalgam,  but  each  at  the  top  of  its  development, 
and  you  lead  the  happy  and  victorious  life. 

Press  out  and  out  the  limits  of  your  culture.  Establish,  if  you  can, 
outposts  in  every  province  of  intellectual  achievement.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  look  into  any  dark  corner  or  to  walk  on  any  of  the  far-look- 
ing heights  of  God's  world,  and  you  will  find  Him  everywhere  in 
proportion  to  the  keenness  of  your  penetration  and  the  breadth  of  your 
outlook.  And  finding  Him,  keep  to  the  shelter  and  inspiration  of  His 
companionship  all  the  long  way  you  go.  So  you  will  discover  the  bur- 
den which  He  imposes  to  be  your  strength,  and  the  struggle  your 
triumph. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  Edward  K.  Graham,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  before  the  Southern 
Association  of  College  Women,  Richmond,  Va.,  1913. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women  as 
expressed  by  its  Secretary,  it  appears  that  the  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  the  South  are  generally  speaking,  "the 
laughing  stock  of  the  educated  world,"  and  that  "it  means  to  bring 
about  such  public  sentiment  as  will  demand  college  work  for  college 
degrees." 

Force  of  public  sentiment  will  make  colleges  for  women  approximate 
what  they  should  in  the  matter  of  standards  just  to  the  degree  that 
the  public  believes  that  the  education  of  women  is  a  vital  matter.  A 
question  of  public  opinion  more  fundamental  than  public  opinion  of 
what  our  so-called  colleges  pretend  to  do,  what  they  do,  and  what  they 
should  do,  is  public  opinion  as  to  how  much  education  a  woman  really 
needs.  If  the  public  does  not  genuinely  believe  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  the  instruments  of  that  education  will  not  be  genuine, 
and  public  opinion  will  remain  indifferent  as  to  their  standards. 

In  the  case  of  men,  education  has  so  completely  won  its  way  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  religion  of  our  democracy.  Ideas  as  to 
the  sort  of  education  that  is  best,  and  the  best  methods  of  getting  re- 
sults, change;  but  the  belief  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  individual  and 
for  society  that  every  man,  every  where  to  train  to  the  highest  degree  of 
full  expression  all  of  his  talents  has  won  such  triumphant  acceptance 
that  our  colleges  for  men  are  our  most  splendid  public  institutions. 
The  public  believes  that  the  more  education  a  man  can  assimulate,  the 
better  the  man. 

Does  this  idea  of  the  value  of  education  hold  in  the  case  of  women? 
Is  it  true  that  the  public — including  woman  herself — holds  higher  edu- 
cation for  women  and  the  characteristics  of  a  highly  educated  woman 
in  the  esteem  in  which  it  must  be  held  before  it  is  genuinely  won? 
Does  it  like  a  woman  better,  or  value  her  more  because  she  is  the 
sort  that  we  call  highly  educated? 

If  so,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  of  all  the  140  and  more  Southern 
colleges  for  women  there  is  but  one,  and  that  one  in  Baltimore,  "un- 
qualifiedly in  Group  1?" 

We  shall  have  to  face  this  question  squarely  before  we  can  make 
headway  in  standardizing  our  colleges.  We  shall  have  to  discover 
frankly  how  nearly  we  consider  our  girls  equal  to  our  men  as  free 
individual  agents,  worthy  of  the  freedom  of  a  liberal  education,  before 
we  can  make  our  instruments  of  education  equal. 

Professor  Bergson,  on  his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  spoke  of  wo- 
man being  in  the  public  view  either  "a  drudge  or  a  toy."   In  a  general 
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way  this  fairly  states  the  case,  and  if  the  education  offered  Southern 
women  in  our  colleges  were  examined  it  would  be  found  in  a  large 
degree  to  be  fitting  them  for  these  functions;  one  sort  training  them 
for  such  graces  as  will  make  the  young  woman  successful  as  a  home- 
getter,  and  the  other  for  such  solid  accomplishments  as  will  be  useful 
after  the  home  is  got.  The  colleges,  apparently,  are  giving  the  public 
what  it  wants. 

In  other  words,  it  has  standardized  its  women's  colleges  to  its  idea 
of  what  it  wants  its  women  to  be.  It  will  go  further  with  its  col- 
leges to  the  degree  that  it  further  standardizes  its  opinion  of  women. 
To  make  her  education  equal  we  must  hold  her  individual  worth  equal, 
and  we  must  show  that  we  do,  not  by  sentimental  tributes,  but  by  more 
solid  recognition, — on  which  all  true  sentiment  rests, — of  her  right  to 
greater  freedom  in  vocational  pursuits,  greater  freedom  in  her  intel- 
lectual life,  greater  freedom  to  participate  in  public  affairs. 

Two  main  impulses  send  the  normal  person  satisfactorily  through 
the  difficulties  of  higher  education :  one  is  the  necessity  of  knowledge 
in  order  to  do  well  what  one  is  expected  to  do  in  the  world;  the  other 
is  the  thrill  of  the  freedom  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The 
strength  of  these  impulses  depends  on  what  the  public  expects  of  us, 
and  what  we  expect  of  ourselves. 

The  sort  of  work  one  is  to  do  in  the  world,  and  what  value  is 
placed  on  knowledge  and  the  methods  of  knowledge  in  this  work,  is  of 
vital  importance  in  standardizing  our  education.  The  expectation  of 
being  free  to  apply  knowledge  in  competition  where  intellectual  equip- 
ment is  appreciated  and  paid  for  in  esteem  and  money,  and  where  un- 
limited progress  is  encouraged  is  an  incalcuable  incentive  to  higher  edu- 
cation. If  from  our  colleges  for  men  were  eliminated  the  impulse  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  know  that  they  are  to  be  doctors,  teachers,  lawyers, 
business  heads,  ministers,  or  whatever  else  their  ambition  chooses, 
there  would  be  a  shrinkage  in  the  standards  of  these  colleges  quite 
beyond  computation.  The  same  impulse  in  a  limited  fashion  is  seen  at 
work  in  our  typical  colleges  for  women  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  serious  students  are  impelled  by  the  purpose  of  being  teachers. 
Even  where  the  men  do  not  know  what  they  are  to  be,  they  know  they 
are  to  be  something.  They  are  steadily  impressed  with  the  public  ex- 
pectation that  they  are  to  be  leaders;  that  they  have  intellectual  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  their  position  in  society  will  depend  on  their 
use  of  the  free  opportunity  to  apply  their  education  in  work.  So  the 
opening  of  the  old  professions  to  women,  the  opening  of  many  forms 
of  administrative  work,  and  the  opening  of  new  professions,  in  which 
a  woman  can  participate  without  the  handicap  of  being  considered  a 
freak  or  the  handicap  of  unequal,  starvation  pay,  promises  proportion- 
ate stimulus  to  the  higher  education  of  women. 

If  in  addition  to  eliminating  from  the  colleges  for  men  the  impulse 
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of  a  free  and  competitive  future  in  work,  we  should  eliminate  any  ex- 
pectation of  intellectual  responsibility  and  independence;  impress  upon 
them  the  belief  that  their  mental  life  is  also  to  be  subordinate;  that 
home-making  is  their  profession  and  that  it  is  a  profession  in  which 
the  intellectual  life  is  unnecessary,  if  not  somewhat  disturbing, — if  we 
should  make  this  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  our  colleges  for  men 
I  hesitate  to  consider  the  appalling  picture  of  what  would  happen  to 
their  standards.  Yet  public  opinion  has  given  scarcely  more  encourage- 
ment and  freedom  than  this  to  intellectual  progress  of  women,  and  in 
not  giving  more  it  is  following  the  path  of  its  treatment  of  other  classes 
in  the  past  that  were  in  material  and  civic  dependence.  Educational 
freedom,  always  the  last  to  come,  is  in  this  case  complicated  by  the 
subtle  confusion  and  tyranny  of  sex.  The  public  believes  in  about  that 
amount  of  education  for  woman  that  she  can  get  in  a  high  school  and  it 
provides  her  equal  opportunity  in  every  way  to  get  that.  It  expects 
her  to  get  it,  and  she  gets  it  in  a  fashion  that  quite  equals  that  of  her 
brother.  But  that  is,  generally  speaking,  the  end  of  equality.  The  wide 
and  eager  curiosity,  the  strength  of  intellectual  grasp,  the  mastery  of 
the  methods  of  knowledge  that  hold  life's  high  prizes  for  him  do  not 
invite  her.  Her  satisfactions  must  come  directly  through  the  affec- 
tions. "A  man  may  defy  public  opinion,"  says  Madame  DeStael,  "but 
a  woman  must  submit  to  it."  "A  woman's  reason,"  is  a  phrase,  ap- 
parently acceptable  to  everybody,  indicating  the  limit  of  mental  inac- 
tivity. For  a  man  to  be  intellectual  is  to  be  admired;  for  a  woman, 
the  best  she  can  hope  is  to  be  feared. 

And  yet  it  is  not  primarily  to  create  great  thinkers  that  we' need  to 
standardize  our  colleges  for  women  and  our  ideas  of  independent  in- 
tellectual life.  Nor  does  the  idea  of  equal  education  urge  any  partic- 
ular form  of  education,  or  suggest  that  the  chief  vocation  of  women 
will  ever  be  other  than  it  now  is.  Competent  administration  of  the 
home  will  remain  their  supreme  business ;  but  competent  administra- 
tion means  freedom  for  women  as  well  as  for  men  and  not  tyranny 
through  suppressing  the  individuality  of  the  mistress  of  the  home. 
That  the  vocation  of  making  an  American  home  what  it  should  be, 
calls  for  the  fullest  intellectual  freedom,  and  equipment,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment.  Not  only  because  she  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  home,  but  because  she  is  a  human  being,  woman's 
education  should  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  men,  and  her 
intellectual  life  absolutely  free. 

However  conservative  public  opinion  may  be  in  the  South  as  to  how 
far  equality  of  woman  with  men  may  wisely  go,  and  however  content 
Southern  women  may  appear  to  be  with  the  condition  that  at  present  ex- 
ists, the  current  is  running  deeply  toward  change,  and  whatever  possible 
evils  it  may  bring,  one  certain  good  will  be  the  equalizing  and  the 
standardizing  of  education  for  women.    The  present  woman's  move- 
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ment  for  fuller  and  freer  self-expression  in  intellectual  and  civic  af- 
fairs is  not  local  to  London  or  Washington,  but  is  worldwide.  It  has 
glaring  follies,  but  it  is  founded  on  a  principle  that  has  been  slowly 
working  through  the  centuries  liberating  each  interest  that  it  has 
touched. 

We  may  not  agree  with  M.  Bergson  that  "not  till  women  have  every 
right  that  men  have ;  equal  political  power,  the  same  opportunity  to 
make  their  opinions  felt  and  acted  upon  in  every  realm  of  life  can  we 
hope  for  further  development  of  the  race ;  but  we  can  scarcely  dissent 
from  the  belief  that  we  must  and  shall  have  a  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened public  opinion  as  to  a  greater  freedom  to  think,  to  live,  to 
assume  responsibility;  the  absolute  and  unconditioned  right  as  human 
beings  to  develop  freely  the  mental  stature  they  are  capable  of  and  to 
enjoy  that  right  as  freely  as  men.  By  a  patient  but  aggressive  effort  to 
produce  this  result  we  shall  do  not  less  than  bring  one-half  of  the 
race  into  its  own,  and  so  achieve  what  Bergson  calls  "the  greatest  event 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  ideal." 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AS  AN  EDUCATOR 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  Louis  R.  Wilson,  Librarian  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  before  the  Department  of  Libraries  of  the  Souther* 
Educational  Association  at  Charlotte,  1910. 

In  an  assemblage  of  educators  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  give  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  education ;  for  it  is  the  daily  theme  of 
our  life.  Whether  it  be  the  education  of  self,  or  of  student,  or  of 
community  about  which  we  are  solicitous,  it  is  the  ever  shining  goal 
towards  which  our  calm  reason,  as  well  as  our  ardent  enthusiasm, 
impels  us.  But  inasmuch  as  we  are  to  consider  the  public  library  in 
the  capacity  of  an  educator,  setting  for  itself  the  same  high  objective 
to  which,  as  educators,  our  finer  impulses  drive  us,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  nature  of  the  objective  which  this  recruit  to  the 
educational  ranks,  has  set  for  its  task. 

Education  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  the  individual  is  brought 
through  training  to  an  understanding  of  himself,  of  the  life  about  him, 
and  of  the  infinitely  numerous  relations  which  connect  him  with  it. 
It  is  the  process  through  which  he  passes  in  gaining  for  himself  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances  of  life;  from  which  he 
acquires  the  ability  to  adjust  himself  properly  to  them;  and  by  which 
he  learns  to  know  the  standards  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beauti- 
ful with  which  to  measure  them.  It  is  the  highway  over  which  the 
individual  passes  in  reaching  an  ultimate  point  from  which  he  can  view 
with  greater  clearness  and  truer  perspective  life  and  the  issues  of  life. 
To  pass  this  way,  is  to  become  educated;  to  help  another  on  this  course, 
is  to  be  an  educator;  and  to  be  an  educator  in  this  sense,  is  to  be  God- 
like. 

In  1850,  the  public  library  presented  itself  in  America  as  a  claimant, 
along  with  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  press,  for  a  place  in  the 
nation's  larger  educational  work.  It  asked  permission  to  become,  in  a 
large,  fine  sense,  an  educator,  to  contribute  something  further  to  the 
individual's  outlook  upon  life. 

As  schoolmen,  absorbed  in  the  pressing  problems  of  the  school,  we 
have  been  unmindful  of  this  request.  We  have  looked  upon  the  library 
as  a  secondary,  rather  than  a  primary,  aggressive  educational  agency. 
Consequently  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  library 
as  supplementary  to  the  school.  We  have  insisted  in  driving  two  of 
our  educational  forces  tandem  fashion  with  the  school  in  the  lead, 
rather  than  both  abreast,  each  pulling  its  proportionate  load. 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  theory  in  the  past,  we  are  agreed 
today  that  each  is  indispensable  in  American  life  and  that  the  school 
and  library  supplement  and  are  complemented  by  each  other.  Each 
has  its  own  specific  function  and  each  bears  a  relation  to  the  other. 
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The  work  of  the  school  is  threefold.    It  is 

To  awaken  aspiration,  both  general  and  specific. 

To  give  the  alphabet  of  learning  and  activity — that  is,  to  give  the 
child  such  introduction  to  the  several  lines  of  learning,  art,  and  enter- 
prise as  will  reveal  to  him  and  nourish  his  special  aptitudes,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  him  into  position  to  live  sympathetically  with  those 
who  follow  other  activities  than  his  own. 

To  train  the  powers  of  thought  and  expression. 

Stated  differently  it  is  required  of  the  school  to  awaken  in  the  child 
an  ambition  to  be  well  developed,  to  be  somebody;  to  quicken  his  im- 
pulse to  know  what  the  world  has  thought  and  done;  to  teach  him  to 
read,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  develop  his  taste  for  proper  literature. 
When  the  child  has  been  equipped  with  the  rudiments  of  science, 
history,  language,  and  mathematics,  has  been  awakened  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  culture  and  is  ambitious  to  possess  it,  when  he  has  learned  how 
to  read  and  think,  the  school  has  done  the  most  it  can  do.  Its  primary 
business  is  to  equip  him  with  tools  of  learning  and  culture  and  the  im- 
pulse for  larger  attainments.  Beyond  this  point  other  agencies  must 
take  him. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  social  science,  the  library's  mission  is  two- 
fold. It  is  the  agency  specially  organized  and  maintained  by  the  com- 
munity to  aid  the  material  progress  of  the  individual  and  to  promote 
the  culture  of  a  community  through  the  individual.  First  of  all  man 
must  minister  to  his  physical  wants.  Before  there  can  be  intellectual 
expansion  and  cultural  development  there  must  be  leisure,  or  at  least 
conditions  that  free  the  mind  from  anxious  care  for  the  morrow.  The 
social  structure  must  rest,  to  some  extent,  upon  a  bread  and  butter 
foundation.  Society  as  a  whole  cannot  reach  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment until  all  its  industrial  members  are  surrounded  with  conditions 
that  permit  the  highest  self-development.  Until  a  better  agency  shall 
be  found  it  is  the  public  library  which  must  serve  this  need.  In  giving 
skill  to  the  hand  of  labor,  in  offering  cheer  and  a  wider  outlook  upon 
life  to  the  home,  in  rendering  acute  the  thought  of  the  community  at 
large,  it  lays  the  true  foundation  of  culture. 

And  by  the  culture  which  the  library  is  to  promote  is  meant  more 
than  reading  and  more  than  information.  It  is  that  compounding  of 
learning,  taste,  judgment,  wisdom,  and  peculiar  mental  tone  that  come 
of  being  in  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  thought, 
felt  and  done  in  the  world,  and  of  companionship,  even  remote,  with 
the  men  and  women  who  have  thought,  felt  and  accomplished. 

Thus  both  the  school  and  the  library  have  the  same  objective.  Their 
ways  of  approach  to  it  are  frequently  one  and  the  same,  and  if  at  times 
divergent  they  both  bring  the  individual  to  the  same  desired  end.  The 
school  awakens  wholesome  personality  and  social  impulses,  both  gen- 
eral and  specific,  trains  the  individual  in  the  elements  of  the  social 
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arts,  trains  him  to  think  and  to  study,  equips  him  with  the  elements  of 
learning.  It  supplies  him  with  the  implements  with  which  he  may  at- 
tain to  culture  and  endeavors  to  fit  him  for  a  larger  and  more  perma- 
nent growth  to  come  from  activities  beyond  its  doors.  The  promotion 
of  this  larger  growth  beyond  the  school;  the  addition  of  knowledge, 
power  and  culture  to  the  individual's  store  through  the  page  of  the  free 
open  book;  the  development  of  strong,  truth-loving  character  both  in 
the  child  and  the  adult  is  the  special  field  and  the  larger  opportunity  of 
the  library. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  PAST 

Extracts  from  a  Memorial  Day  Address,  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor^  Secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  at  Washington,  N.  C,  May 
10,  1912. 

All  our  aims  and  ambitions  and  hopes  look  to  the  future.  State 
pride  which  the  study  of  the  past  cultivates  is  a  meaningless  vanity  if 
it  does  not  inspire  in  us  high  and  splendid  ideals  for  the  State  of  the 
future.  That  equipment  for  service  which  such  study  develops  has 
but  little  purpose  if  it  does  not  enable  us  the  better  to  realize  those 
ideals.  If  we  shall  find  that  the  contributions  made  by  our  fathers  to 
the  State  of  the  past  were  good,  shall  we  not  resolve  that  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  State  of  the  future  shall  be  better?  If  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  left  us  a  noble  heritage,  shall  we  not  determine  to  leave  to 
our  children  a  yet  richer  legacy?  If  we  shall  find  that  they  were  ready 
without  thought  of  self  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State,  and 
equipped  to  do  its  services,  shall  we  falter  because  we,  too,  have 
burdens  to  bear  and  services  to  perform?  No  State  ever 
called  her  people  into  her  service  with  greater  confidence  in 
their  spirit  of  willingness  and  determination  than  North  Car- 
olina in  1861,  and  no  people  ever  responded  with  a  more  absolute 
forgetfulness  of  self  in  their  duty  to  their  country.  In  like  manner 
the  State  of  the  future  is  calling  us  into  her  service ;  and  shall  we  not 
respond  in  like  spirit?  No  invading  foe  threatens  us  with  a  foreign 
tyranny,  no  bugle  calls  us  to  arms  in  her  defense ;  but  there  are  other 
tyrannies  none  the  less  oppressive,  other  duties  none  the  less  important. 
There  is  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  the  tyranny  of  poverty,  the  tyranny 
of  disease,  the  tyranny  of  a  backward  industrial  life,  the  tyranny  of 
prejudice,  the  tyranny  of  intolerance.  There  are  schools  to  be  sup- 
ported, resources  to  be  developed,  social  conditions  to  be  reformed, 
fields  to  be  cultivated,  prejudices  to  be  overthrown,  truth  and  justice 
to  be  established — all  great  problems  that  have  come  to  us  out  of  the 
past.   What  then,  has  the  past  to  teach  us  with  regard  to  their  solution? 

The  past  will  teach  us  that  since  the  dawn  of  civilization  ignorance 
has  contributed  nothing  to  the  progress  of  mankind  or  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  man's  condition  on  earth ;  hence  we  shall  learn  that  the  su- 
preme duty  of  the  State  of  the  future  is  the  education  of  her  children, 
not  some  of  her  children,  but  every  child  of  them,  without  regard  to  its 
sex  or  condition,  its  wealth  or  poverty,  its  race  or  color.  Ignorance  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  chooses  its  agents  regardless  of  their  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  is  thoroughly  democratic. 
It  strikes  through  the  ruler  in  the  seat  of  power;  it  strikes  through 
the  money  king  on  his  throne  of  gold ;  it  strikes  through  the  beggar 
on  the  street.  It  is  as  blind  as  justice  itself.  The  scholar  in  his  study, 
the  man  with  the  hoe,  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the 
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editor,  the  teacher,  the  lawyer,  the  farmer,  all  feel  the  deadening  effects 
of  its  blows,  and  wherever  they  fall  they  leave  behind  a  trail  of  pov- 
erty and  failure  and  suffering.  It  flaunts  itself  in  our  faces  to-day 
with  all  the  arrogance  of  long-intrenched  power,  daring  us  to  more  ter- 
rific battles  and  inviting  us  to  more  glorious  victories  than  any  that 
were  ever  won  by  the  Confederate  soldier.  To  these  battles  the  State 
of  the  future  is  calling  us  as  the  State  of  the  past  called  to  our  fathers. 

The  past  will  teach  us  that  no  State  ever  grew  strong  or  prosperous 
except  through  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  great  toiling  masses 
of  its  people.  Hence  we  shall  learn  that  in  the  State  of  the  future  the 
80  per  cent,  who  live  in  her  towns  will  determine  her  power  and  wealth. 
The  great  economic  problem  of  this  State,  then,  as  Mr.  Poe  states  it, 
is  not  the  building  of  towns  and  cities  but  the  increasing  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  her  average  farm  at  least  $500  a  year  so  as  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farms  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 
In  order  to  do  this — 

We  must  rebuild  our  wasted  soils,  restore  the  valuable  woods  to  our 
forests,  construct  economic  and  enduring  highways,  substitute  in  the 
country  substantial  structures  of  brick  or  stone  for  our  frail  tene- 
ments of  wood,  the  meadows  must  send  their  fragrance  to  the  valleys, 
the  fruit  trees  must  cover  the  hilltops  with  bloom,  the  schoolhouse, 
the  church,  and  the  factory  must  gladden  the  view  from  every  summit. 
We  must  build  a  more  complete  and  enduring  rural  civilization,  where 
strong  and  vigorous  manhood  is  reared  and  where  the  purest  and 
rarest  forms  of  womanhood  are  in  bloom  .  .  .  Every  idle  acre  of 
land  must  be  made  to  produce,  every  idle  man  and  woman  must  be 
drafted  into  the  army  of  toil,  extravagance  and  waste  must  cease,  in- 
telligence must  dominate  matter,  and  universal  vigor  must  take  up  the 
tasks  of  general  frailty. 

Our  industrial  Lees  and  Jacksons  must  lead  their  armies  of  toilers 
against  the  foes  that  are  beating  back  from  our  rural  sections  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  modern  life. 

The  past  will  teach  us  that  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the 
power  and  stability  of  the  State  is  the  physical  well-being  of  its  people. 
The  battlefield  soaked  in  human  blood,  strewn  with  mangled  bodies, 
and  groaning  from  the  suffering  of  its  victims,  fills  us  with  unspeakable 
loathing;  and,  turning  away  with  horror-stricken  faces,  we  cry  aloud 
against  "man's  inhumanity  to  man."  With  a  thousand  voices  from 
every  pulpit  and  press  in  the  land  we  denounce  war  as  the  great  crime 
against  civilization,  and  upon  a  thousand  gilded  trumpets  we  hail  the 
dawn  of  universal  peace  as  civilization's  last  and  greatest  triumph. 
But  if  war  is  a  crime  against  civilization,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
existence  among  us  of  those  conditions  which  produce  preventable 
disease?  Where  war  has  claimed  its  thousands,  disease  has  reaped  its 
tens  of  thousands.    During  the  Civil  War,  whose  heroes  we  honor 
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today,  while  19,000  brave  North  Carolina  soldiers  fell  on  the  battle- 
field, disease  increased  the  number  to  more  than  40,000.  For  every 
American  soldier  killed  in  that  struggle  by  bullets,  three  fell  before 
the  invisible  shafts  of  disease.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  the 
common  house  fly  slew  five  times  as  many  American  soldiers  as  were 
killed  by  Spaniards,  and  in  that  short  and  unequal  struggle  for  every 
American  soldier  who  fell  before  a  Spanish  bullet  disease  slew  14. 
It  matters  not  how  brave  the  soldier  may  be,  how  loyal  to  his  clan, 
how  enthusiastic  in  his  cause,  no  measure  of  bravery,  no  degree  of 
loyalty,  no  amount  of  enthusiasm  can  avail  him  aught  if  his  body  be 
wasted  with  disease,  if  his  limbs  refuse  to  obey  the  demands  upon 
them,  if  his  mind  be  dulled  and  deadened  by  living  under  insanitary 
conditions.  And  what  is  true  of  the  soldier  in  war  is  equally  true  of 
the  citizen  in  peace.  Rome,  once  the  world's  mightiest  empire,  we  are 
told,  was  destroyed  by  malaria.  Last  year  alone  in  the  United  States, 
among  the  most  enlightened  people  on  earth,  one  single  preventable 
disease  destroyed  as  many  persons  as  were  slain  on  both  sides  during 
the  four  years  of  our  Civil  War.  No  people  weak  and  sickly  from 
living  under  insanitary  conditions  can  ever  make  a  strong,  a  pros- 
perous, and  a  happy  community.  Though  they  may  dwell  in  the  most 
beautiful  region  on  earth,  though  manufacturers  may  prosper,  though 
agriculture  may  thrive,  though  the  arts  and  sciences  may  flourish, 
though  architects  may  cover  the  land  with  gorgeous  temples  and  pal- 
aces, though  they  build  navies  and  raise  armies  greater  than  any  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  if  they  do  not  destroy  the  conditions  that  produce 
disease,  disease  will  take  its  silent  and  insidious  course,  daily  under- 
mining the  health  and  decreasing  the  vigor  of  the  race,  and  that  nation 
must  perish. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  CIVIC  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

From  an  argument  by  Henry  A.  Page,  Representative  from  Moore  County, 
N.  C.,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1913,  on  the  State  Child  Labor  Bill. 

I  cannot  think  of  this  bill  to  regulate  child  labor  as  standing  alone, 
but  rather  as  a  single  article  or  section  in  a  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive measure,  which  might  be  called  "an  act  to  promote  civic 
righteousness  and  knowledge;  to  encourage  human  development,  and  to 
protect  the  poor  and  lowly,  not  only  from  the  avarice  and  greed  of  the 
strong  and  ambitious,  but  also  from  their  own  sore  need."  Other 
sections  in  this  great  bill  of  rights,  which  the  General  Assembly  is 
considering  article  by  article,  as  they  group  themselves  in  my  mind 
are  the  school  bill,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  bill. 

All  of  these,  sir,  are  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  ob- 
ject: the  uplift  of  humanity  from  the  bottom;  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ards of  human  life;  to  aid  in  the  banishment  of  ignorance  and  vice 
and  disease  and  oppression  and  wrong  and  sorrow  and  suffering,  and, 
in  the  last  analysis,  dire  want  and  poverty  from  the  borders  of  our 
commonwealth. 

They  all  contravene  and  invade  the  great  doctrine  of  "personal  lib- 
erty," which  has  raised  its  hypocritical  head  and  hand  in  the  pathway 
of  every  forward  movement  that  has  ever  been  projected  for  the  bet- 
terment of  society  and  for  the  increase  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

They  are  akin  further,  sir,  in  that  each  and  all  of  them  meet  the 
opposition,  to  some  measure  at  least,  of  those  who  will  be  most  helped 
by  their  enactment  into  law.  Since  the  day  of  the  demon-possessed 
peasants  on  the  short  of  Galilee,  ignorance  and  its  offspring,  vice,  have 
ever  cried,  "Let  us  alone:  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee?" 

I  shall  then,  sir,  address  my  few  remarks  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, in  its  broadest  phase,  leaving  the  details  of  the  bill  to  be 
discussed  by  gentlemen  who  may  follow  me. 

It  is  the  high  duty  of  organized  society,  otherwise,  and  in  our 
case,  the  State,  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the  betterment  of  condi- 
ions  of  labor;  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the  repression  of  vice; 
and  to  so  frame  the  laws  which  govern  the  acts  and  conduct  of  men 
as  to  lead  and  to  urge  and  to  impel  always  toward  better  conditions, 
and  not  to  be  content  to  follow  the  slow  process  of  crystallization  of 
public  opinion.  To  demand  civic  righteousness,  instead  of  merely  con- 
ceding it,  is  my  idea  of  the  proper  function  of  government.  If  there 
are  gentlemen  in  this  chamber  who  conceive  that  they  have  measured 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  responsibility  of  the  positions  they  occupy 
when  they  shall  have  faithfully  executed  merely  the  well  known  and 
overwhelming  wishes  of  the  people  of  their  own  counties,  then  I  must 
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confess  that  they  fall  far  short  of  my  conception  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  every  member  of  this  General  Assembly. 

To  be  sure  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  limitations  of  every 
situation  with  which  we  deal.  But  I  argue  for  positive  leadership  in- 
stead of  mere  passive  compliance;  for  the  creative  legislation  which 
opens  the  pathway  of  the  people  to  wider  knowledge  than  the  mere 
ability  to  haltingly  read  the  printed  language,  and  to  a  broader  liberty 
than  the  liberty  to  do  as  they  please. 

It  is  true  that  the  road  to  knowledge  and  to  the  liberty  of  usefulness 
and  common  helpfulness  to  which  I  refer,  is  filled  with  obstacles  and 
obstructions,  and  we  may  take  but  one  step  forward  at  a  time.  But 
it  is  the  law  of  nature  that  we  may  approach  tomorrow's  task  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  today's  duty  well  performed.  The  road  to 
knowledge  and  to  liberty  broadens  only  as  we  move  forward.  Stand 
still,  and  the  horizon  never  widens.  But  advance,  climb  the  hill  in 
front  of  us,  and  the  sky  line  recedes  as  we  go  forward. 

Enact  these  bills  into  law,  this  bill,  take  this  next  step  immediately 
before  us,  in  the  upward  development  of  a  great  State ! 

The  evil  results  prophesied  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure  will 
not  follow;  but,  on  the  contrary,  business  and  society  will  quickly  ad- 
just themselves  to  changes  which  make  for  morality  and  health  and 
education  and  the  lightening  of  the  burdens  of  labor.  The  average  of 
intelligence  and  virtue  will  be  raised,  and  a  sorely  needed  safeguard 
be  thrown  around  our  children  and  the  mothers  of  our  children. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

An  extract  adapted  from  an  address  by  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  1851,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  number  of  illiterate  people  in  North  Car- 
olina was  about  one-third  of  the  total  population.  In  1840  we  had 
made  some  advance,  for  at  that  time  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the 
adult  .population  could  not  read  and  write. 

Shortly  after  that  our  free  schools  opened,  and  though  they  had  to 
contend  with  many  difficulties,  I  am  able  to  say  that  they  have  greatly 
decreased  the  ratio  of  illiterate  children  in  North  Carolina. 

I  am  confident  that  no  less  than  forty  thousand  children  attend  our 
schools  every  year;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  number  annually 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  Indeed,  many  of  those 
who  swell  each  year  the  number  engaged  in  seeking  an  education  at 
the  common  fountain,  come  from  the  ranks  of  those  nearing  the  age 
of  twenty  years ;  not  a  few  are  above  that  age,  and  some  are  even 
advancing  in  life  and  accompanied  by  their  own  children.  Think  of 
this  picture  for  a  moment.  These  schools  have  been  open  for  seven  or 
eight  years  and  they  have  not  decreased  the  number  enrolled  in  col- 
leges and  academies.  In  that  time  they  have  shed  on  thirty  thousand 
darkened  souls  the  strengthening  and  healthful  light  of  knowledge. 
Three  thousand  school-houses  have  sprung  up  in  desert  places  and  are 
now  humming  with  youthful  poets,  historians,  statesmen,  and  sons  and 
daughters  of  progress.  Among  the  increasing  throngs  that  are  seek- 
ing these  portals  of  light  come  cautious  age  and  glowing  manhood, 
mingled  with  airy  youth  and  simple-hearted  innnocence. 

Everyone  who  returns  healed  of  his  infirmity  sends  at  least  two 
others  in  his  place ;  before  the  census-taker  shall  have  started  upon 
his  third  tour  after  the  first  opening  of  these  schools  fashion  and  pub- 
lic opinion  will  have  declared  in  their  favor  and  from  Macon  to  Cur- 
rituck there  can  be  found  no  sure  resting  place  for  ignorance.  At 
present  this  great  and  leading  interest  of  education  is  without  a  head 
and  without  a  tongue ;  its  voice  cannot  be  heard  in  these  halls  nor 
over  the  commonwealth,  while  enemies,  tinkers,  and  injudicious  friends 
are  bringing  it  into  contempt  at  home  and  abroad.  For  myself,  I  can 
say  that  in  a  life  not  long,  but  somewhat  experienced,  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  North  Carolina;  I  have  had  a 
taste  of  all  conditions  of  society,  and  have  been  a  tolerably  close  ob- 
server of  the  conditions,  wants,  feelings  and  progress  of  the  people,  the 
laboring  classes,  who  from  the  great  staple  of  humanity  in  every  state. 
I  have  found  that  light  is  breaking  in  upon  them,  and  that  they  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  our  free  school  system  which  is  invading  all 
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the  strongholds  of  ignorance,  slowly  but  surely  cutting  off  its  out- 
posts, breaking  up  its  quarter  and  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  its 
ancient  power. 

But  perhaps  there  are  those  who  believe  the  book  of  knowledge  should 
be  a  sealed  book  to  the  millions.  I  have  heard  such  opinions  expressed 
even  by  politicians ;  to  combat  them  is  not  my  purpose.  I  can  only  say, 
in  answer  to  those  who  may  think  so,  that  in  all  my  observation  of  the 
human  family,  I  have  found  happiness,  comfort,  and  intelligence 
dwelling  together;  and  I  have  found  in  looking  into  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  people  have  kept  even  pace  together. 

We  have  always  had  an  educated  class  in  the  state.  Our  lawyers  are 
as  learned  as  any  in  the  Union,  our  physicians  are  as  skilful,  and  I 
have  always  believed  that  from  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  our  min- 
isters we  need  no  missionary  aid  from  anywhere  else.  Our  statesmen, 
too,  are  learned  in  political  wisdom,  and  can  scatter  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  as  long  speeches,  and  as  learned  speeches  with  as  many  well- 
turned  sentences  and  rumbling  sounds  as  any  other  professors  of  sound 
or  authors  of  words;  but  what  have  they  all  done  for  the  State?  They 
have  enabled  us  to  sit  and  legislate  in  a  magnificent  capitol;  but  what 
is  the  view  from  these  porticoes,  and  what  do  we  see  as  we  travel 
hither?  Wasted  fields  and  decaying  houses;  long  stretches  of  silent 
desolation  with  here  and  there  a  rudely  cultivated  farm  and  a  tottering 
barn.  And  this  is  an  age  of  bustle  and  life  and  activity — this  at  a  time 
when  steam  is  thundering  around  all  our  borders,  and  human  life, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  is  wearing  its  holiday  apparel  and 
sporting  gaily  with  ten  thousand  inventions.  And  this  is  among  a 
people  known  all  over  the  earth  for  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety — 
among  a  people  whose  character  contains  all  the  elements  which  dig- 
nify and  adorn  human  nature.  And  this  at  such  an  age,  among  such  a 
people  in  a  land  where  nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  gifts,  a  land 
of  bright  skies  and  temperate  airs,  of  high  mountains  and  rushing  tor- 
rents and  wide  plains,  fertile  as  the  rich  soil  of  Egypt. 

Nature  has  been  extremely  kind  to  us ;  like  a  wise  parent,  she  has 
so  placed  her  resources  that  we  cannot  reach  them  until  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  enjoy  them  wisely.  They  who  can  gather  wealth  without 
either  industry  or  ingenuity  soon  swallow  it  in  beastly  indulgence; 
their  finer  sensibilities  are  blunted,  their  minds  contract  and  their 
hearts  grow  to  rottenness.  In  such  states  idleness,  ignorance,  and  de- 
bauchery inevitably  flourish;  then  misrule,  corruption,  and  anarchy, 
while 

"Trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay." 

We  are  seated  in  a  pleasant  country  of  varied  charms  and  vast  re- 
sources, but  we  cannot  reach  its  wealth  except  by  a  healthful  activity 
of  mind  and  body. 
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Let  the  light  of  science  shine  upon  the  miner  and  it  will  soon  guide 
him  to  the  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  precious  stones  with 
which  nature  has  most  bountifully  supplied  our  earth;  let  it  lighten 
the  mechanic's  shop  and  it  will  be  a  magic  lantern  to  him  unfolding 
a  thousand  useful  secrets  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed;  let  it 
shed  its  beam  upon  the  ploughman's  track  and  the  rich  soil  will  sparkle 
with  beauties  that  he  had  never  seen  before. 

Wash  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  study  nature  for  the 
general  good;  strike  from  the  lusty  arm  of  labor  the  fetters  of  ignor- 
ance and  the  din  of  its  giant  blows  will  soon  wake  the  slumbering 
echoes  of  our  silent  hills  and  vales.  Let  the  laborer  as  well  as  the 
politician  be  educated,  and  our  ships  and  fields  and  farms  will  then 
take  rank  with  our  sermons  and  speeches.  You  have  doubtless  seen 
magicians  taking  any  amount  of  stores  from  a  bag  of  plenty  which 
appeared  to  be  empty;  the  free-school  house,  the  dingy  log  houses 
which  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  who  learned  their  philosophy  in 
marble  halls  are  filled  with  untold  treasures  if  we  but  only  knew  how 
to  draw  them  out.  From  them  can  spread  our  webs  of  iron  roads 
that  would  carry  new  life  and  vigor  through  all  the  palsied  limbs  of  the 
state;  from  them  flow  out  refreshing  streams  that  would  clothe  the 
naked  and  dreary  land  with  verdure,  beauty  and  gladness. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 


Extracts  from  an  address  by  W.  P.  Few,  President  of  Trinity  College,  before 
tbe  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  1909. 

Within  a  brief  half-century,  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live  has  been  exposed  to  the  shock  of  civil  war,  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  old  regime,  the  nightmare  of  reconstruction,  all  these  followed 
by-,  long  years  of  convalescence,  and  now,  thank  Heaven,  a  period  of 
rapid  growth.  The  process  of  normal,  orderly  development  has  thus 
been  interrupted  and  sent  violently  "spinning  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change."  The  structural  break  with  our  past  and  this  startling 
succession  of  events  have  made  particularly  important  and  particularly 
difficult  the  political  readjustment  of  this  generation,  and  the  right 
meditation  of  the  present  between  our  past  and  our  future.  On  the 
one  hand  we -are  told,  almost  vehemently,  that  we  must  be  true  to  our 
past,  must  respond  in  unbroken  solidarity  to  the  old-time  shibboleths 
and  traditional  political  leadership;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
must  divide,  that  it  is  always  better  for  a  State  or  nation  to  have  two 
parties.  Amid  the  warring  voices  that  are  already  heard  in  the  land 
and  that  are  sure  to  grow  louder  as  the  years  go  on,  what  shall  be  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  those  who  ought  to  guide  in  every  onward  move- 
ment of  this  changing  age?  Need  we  be  either  reactionaries  or  revo- 
lutionists ?  I  do  not  believe  that  by  precept  or  example  we  are  going 
to  seek  to  tie  this  generation  to  the  dead  past.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
we  will  break  completely  with  that  past  and  seek  to  build  up  a  form 
of  society  that  may  seem  to  be  ideally  good  but  that  is  completely 
divorced  from  our  history.    We  are  not  going  to  be  blind  adherents 


^of  the  past,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  mere  opportunists  seeking  a 
temporary  gain  here  and  there,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  but  without 
any  guiding  principles  of  thought  and  conduct.  In  this  period  of  po- 
litical unrest  the  leaders  of  the  minds  of  men  ought,  by  considerate 
public  discussion  and  by  conscientious  use  of  the  franchise,  to  bring 
into  our  public  life  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness  and  honesty,  and  ought 
to  create  a  moral  necessity  that  each  man  shall  do  his  duty  exactly  as 
he  sees  it,  without  any  sort  of  coercion  through  inflamed  public  opin- 
ion, social  ostracism,  or  through  any  other  means. 

Upon  those  who  are  to  lead  this  generation  in  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit  rests  the  further  duty  of  mediation  between  the 
religious  conservatism  of  this  region  and  the  great  intellectual  ferment 
of  the  age.  Again  our  problem  is  to  keep  the  good  of  the  old  and 
adjust  it  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  new  time.  No  phase  of 
our  problem  of  readjustment  is  more  delicate  or  important.  Material 
progress,  enlightened  government,  and  popular  education  are  not 
enough  to  insure  our  well-being.    If  in  our  eagerness  to  progress  in 
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these  directions  we  neglect  the  cause  of  religion,  we  shall  be  like  the 
foolish  man  who  cut  off  his  right  hand  in  order  that  the  left  hand 
might  be  strengthened.  We  need  and  shall  always  need  to  cultivate  a 
virile  and  aggressive  religious  faith  if  we  are  to  have  a  stable  and 
vigourous  civilization;  and  it  is  hightly  important  that  we  shall  make 
education  and  religion  mutually  helpful  and  both  contributory  to  hu- 
man progress. 

These  are  all  difficult  undertakings,  and  each  one  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  indifference  and  outright  opposition  of  certain  sections 
of  the  public.  Those  who  are  comfortably  resting  in  their  indiffer- 
ence and  those  who,  through  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  selfishness,  op- 
pose progress,  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  preacher  should 
"preach  the  gospel"  and  the  teacher  should  take  no  part  in  disputed 
questions.  To  break  down  this  indifference  and  to  overcome  this  oppo- 
sition can  never  be  the  work  of  "docile  bairns  of  knowledge"  or  hum- 
drum pedagogues.  It  calls  for  men  of  insight,  enterprise,  daring,  and 
for  women  of  tact,  patience,  resourcefulness.  The  true  benefactors 
and  heroes  of  every  society  are  those  who  do  its  difficult  tasks.  And  the 
highest  approval  of  the  public  will  be  best  earned,  and  in  the  long  run 
most  surely  won,  by  the  teachers  who  courageously  and  wisely  apply 
originating  and  constructive  ability  to  doing  such  things  as  are  most 
needed  to  be  done  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live  and  work. 
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MAKING  EDUCATION  FIT  THE  FARMER'S  NEED 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  Clarence  H.  Poe,  Editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  before  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  1910. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  visited  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  and  while  there  I  heard  its  president  tell  a  story, 
which,  deeply  as  it  must  touch  the  average  man,  must  appeal  with 
especial  force  to  teachers — a  story  of  how  that  useful  institution  ori- 
nated.  More  than  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  country  teacher  in 
charge  of  a  little  school  in  Spartanburg  County.  To  this  school  came 
children  from  one  family  in  which  there  was  a  deaf  boy — a  boy  born 
into  a  world  of  never-broken  silence,  a  boy  to  whom  all  the  wealth 
of  language  was  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  a  boy  whose  keen,  searching, 
restless  eyes  looked  out  upon  a  world  of  tragic  mystery,  an  almost 
hopeless  enigma,  his  mind  with  all  its  normal  human  craving  for  food 
and  for  growth  starving  and  famishing,  like  a  dungeon-bound  prisoner, 
upon  whatever  crumbs  of  knowledge  his  few  blundering  and  primi- 
tive signs  afforded  him — all  this  through  long  and  cruel  years  and 
months  until  one  day  there  came  to  him  somehow — came  to  him  as 
to  the  dungeon-bound  prisoner  blundering  upon  a  key  of  escape — a 
picture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  and  somehow  some  ink- 
ling of  all  its  larger  meaning.  A  new  and  eager  light  came  into  the 
boy's  eyes — a  light  of  wild  desire  and  yet  of  desire  that  hardly  dared 
to  hope — and  he  could  not  be  restrained  from  his  purpose.  The  next 
day,  when  his  barefooted  brothers  went  to  the  little  log  schoolhouse, 
he  went  with  them,  and  rushing  up  to  the  teacher  presented  his  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet — presented  it  as  a  mute,  imperious  and  heart- 
searching  appeal  that  to  him  also  the  key  of  knowledge  should  be 
given;. that  to  his  poor  little,  famishing,  stunted  soul  the  State  should 
not  deny  the  food  and  strength  for  which  it  was  perishing.  I  fancy 
that  even  the  happy  angels  must  have  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow  as  they 
looked  down  upon  that  little  fate-cursed  fellow  and  saw  him  go  away 
heartbroken  because  the  school  could  do  nothing  for  him — could  do 
nothing  until  the  teacher,  his  whole  life  changed  by  that  one  incident, 
became  himself  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  opened  the  doors  of  a 
happier  world  not  only  to  that  little  hungry-hearted  urchin  of  Spar- 
tanburg County,  but  to  hundreds  of  others  as  well. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  tell  you  of  another  tragedy,  which,  if  we 
could  see  it  in  all  its  deeper  meaning,  in  all  its  larger  import,  would 
be  hardly  less  affecting  than  this  South  Carolina  incident — the  tragedy 
of  our  whole  inept  curriculum,  the  tragedy  of  our  whole  educational 
system,  in  its  relation  to  our  rural  population.  For  centuries  and  cen- 
turies the  farmer  boy  has  gone  to  the  teacher  and  in  a  mute,  intui- 
tive way  has  demanded  that  he  be  taught  in  terms  of  his  own  envir- 
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onment,  in  a  language  suited  to  his  own  conceptions  and  experiences, 
in  terms  which  his  own  conditions  make  most  intelligible  to  him,  and  in 
a  way  best  suited  to  his  needs.  Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  that  boy  turned  away  unsatisfied — turned 
away  sometimes  even  sick  with  disappointment  as  was  the  little  deaf- 
mute  over  in  Spartanburg  County — and  that  this  tragedy  is  of  daily 
occurrence? 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  what  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  and  I  may  offer 
proof  from  my  own  knowledge.  In  the  little  country  school  which  I 
attended  I  had  a  deskmate  who  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  that  he 
was  not  going  to  school  any  more,  and  when  I  asked  him  why,  his 
answer  was  that  it  wasn't  any  use,  because  he  was  going  to  be  a  farmer. 
Seen  in  all  its  deep  and  emblematic  significance,  I  doubt  if  the  story  of 
the  South  Carolina  deaf-mute  in  spite  of  its  more  picturesque  pathos 
presents  a  sadder  picture — a  boy  who  had  also  come  to  the  school  as 
the  deaf  mute  boy  with  the  hope  that  it  would  give  meaning  and  rich- 
ness and  color  to  his  life,  going  back  to  work  which  ignorance  was  to 
make  a  drudgery  but  which  science  and  practical  education  should 
have  glorified  into  a  joyous  art. 
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workers,  to  lift  the  burdens  of  labor  from  childhood  and  to  make 
education  universal. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  men  who  make  and  administer  laws  to  organ- 
ize society  as  a  school  for  the  development  of  all  her  citizens  rather 
than  simply  be  a  master  to  dispose  of  the  dependent,  defective  and  de- 
linquent population  with  the  least  expense  to  the  State. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  all  citizens  to  rally  to  the  leaders  of  social  reforms 
so  as  to  secure  for  the  South  civic  righteousness,  temperance  and 
health. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  Southern  chivalry  to  see  that  justice  is  guaran- 
i  teed  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religion,  and  especially 
to  befriend  and  defend  the  friendless  and  helpless. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  Church  to  prove  her  right  to  social  mastery 
by  a  universal  and  unselfish  social  ministry. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  present  generation  to  show  its  gratitude  for 
the  heritage  bequeathed  to  it  through  the  toil  and  blood  of  centuries 
by  devoting  itself  more  earnestly  to  the  task  of  making  the  nation  a 
universal  brotherhood. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  strong  young  men  and  women  to  volunteer  for  a 
crusade  of  social  service  and  to  be  enlisted  not  as  conscript  soldiers, 
but  as  eager  regulars  for  heroic  warfare  against  all  destroyers  of 
public  health  and  purity  and  to  champion  all  that  makes  for  an  idea! 
life. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  SCHOOL  LEAGUES 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  S.  C.  Mitchell,  President  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  before  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  at 
Pinehurst,  N.  C,  1907. 

Many  are  the  advantages  of  community  effort: 

Local  School  Improvement  Leagues  will  become  recruiting  stations. 
They  will  discover  men  and  women  of  initiative  and  directive  power 
that  might  otherwise  escape  notice.  They  will  set  free  the  energy  in 
the  mass  of  our  people  as  well  as  in  the  advantaged  man.  All  the 
people,  if  united  in  a  noble  purpose,  can  accomplish  far  more  than  the 
most  transcendent  genius,  even  Napoleon  himself,  if  he  attempts  it 
single-handed.  The  spirit  of  this  whole  educational  movement  con- 
denses itself  into  the  one  word,  Co-operation. 

The  people  on  the  spot  know  better  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood 
than  leaders  at  a  distance.  Understanding  the  temper  of  their  people, 
citizens  locally  can  best  supply  them.  There  are  many  Souths.  Con- 
ditions in  Virginia  are  far  different  from  those  in  Mississippi.  If 
States  differ,  communities  vary.  Any  workable  programme  of  educa- 
tion in  the  South  must  be  so  elastic  and  inclusive  as  to  adapt  itself 
readily  to  the  differing  needs  of  each  individual  neighborhood,  whether 
advanced  or  backward,  whether  rural  or  urban,  whether  dominantly 
white  or  black. 

Through  the  local  school  leagues  you  enlist  the  constructive  interest 
of  all  the  citizens.  The  distinctive  thing  about  the  present  educational 
revival  is  the  part  played  by  the  citizens,  as  distinguished  from  the 
teachers  and  officials.  This  appears  upon  every  hand,  especially  in 
such  a  gathering  as  this.  It  was  the  keynote  in  Virginia's  May  Cam- 
paign of  1905,  which  did  so  much  to  stir  the  depths  of  society  in  behalf 
of  the  school.  What  we  aim  at  primarily  is  not  to  construct  a  new 
curriculum  for  the  college,  not  to  devise  a  completer  course  of  studies 
in  the  school,  but  to  arouse  all  the  people  of  the  South  to  realize  that 
the  school  is  the  prime  factor  in  progress;  that  popular  government 
without  universal  education  is  a  farce;  that  economic  and  social  effici- 
ency depend  upon  the  training  of  the  children;  that  the  South's  pres- 
tige in  national  councils  can  be  regained,  not  by  partisan  politics,  not 
by  sectional  prejudices,  but  only  by  an  enlightened  and  aggressive  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  embraces  within  its  view  all  the  interests  of  our 
common  country.  Our  first  aim,  therefore,  is  the  citizen  rather  than  the 
pupil.  It  is  necessary  to  reach  the  community,  and  that  is  best  done 
through  the  school.  In  seeking  to  energize  democracy  in  the  South, 
the  school  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  To  stir  the  interest  of  citizens, 
to  enlist  their  resources,  to  vitalize  every  neighborhood,  is  the  object 
of  the  local  school  league. 
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The  local  school  league  gives  vitality  to  the  community's  will.  What 
the  brain  is  to  the  body,  that  organization  is  to  diffuse  social  energy. 
Suggestive  is  the  title  of  a  recent  book,  "Why  the  Mind  Has  a  Body." 
Too  long  in  the  South  the  neighborhood  has  lacked  a  nucleating  center 
for  social  progress,  which  the  school  is  admirably  adapted  to  supply. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  emphasize  the  advantage  of  community  effort 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  which,  unlike  many  other  States  in 
the  South,  is  today  really  developing  hamlet  industries.  Instead  of  con- 
gregating its  factories  in  a  few  cities,  it  is  planting  mills  at  the  falls 
*  of  every  stream  and  raising  up  factories  adjacent  t0  the  fields. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  South  is  found  in  miniature  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  the  sky  globes  itself  in  a  drop  of  dew.  The  reclamation 
of  exhausted  soils,  the  improvement  of  roads,  the  development  of  in- 
dustries, the  breaking  down  of  barriers,  in  the  interest  of  real  democ- 
racy, the  necessity  for  unity  of  action  upon  the  part  of  all  the  people 
in  behalf  of  social  progress,  the  frank  discussion  of  every  public  issue — 
all  these  aspects  of  Southern  life  head  up  in  the  local  league,  which, 
through  the  school,  tries  to  give  efficiency  to  the  community's  will  in 
the  interest  of  progress.  Thus  the  scope  of  the  school  is  far  wider  than 
what  we  ordinarily  mean  by  the  term  of  education.  The  school  is  to 
be  the  agency  through  which  the  economic,  social,  intellectual,  political, 
racial,  and  religious  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  are  to  be  trans- 
formed according  to  the  spirit  of  order,  progress,  and  national  well- 
being. 

That  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  organize  and  maintain  such  local 
leagues,  workers  in  many  States  can  testify.  For  instance,  in  Virginia 
there  are  among  the  white  people  about  three  hundred  school  leagues. 
The  Richmond  one  has  nearly  a  thousand  members.  The  league  at 
Newport  News  publishes  its  annual  proceedings,  as  do  many  others. 
A  parallel  series  of  leagues  is  now  being  called  forth  among  the 
colored  people,  and  this  effort  at  self-help  upon  their  part  deserves  to 
be  encouraged  in  every  way;  for  it  promises  large  results  in  self- 
sacrifice,  public  spirit,  self-reliance,  and  initiative.  Among  the  white 
people,  women  have  been  exceedingly  active  and  successful  in  organ- 
izing and  energizing  local  leagues.  What  is  more  natural  and  neces- 
sary than  the  mothers  should  take  a  keen  interest  in  beautifying  the 
school  in  sympathizing  with  the  teacher,  in  securing  a  library,  in  quick- 
ening the  attendance  of  all  children  in  the  neighborhood  upon  the 
school,  in  urging  local  taxation  in  behalf  of  a  longer  term  and  better 
instruction,  in  upholding  the  superintendent,  and  in  molding  public 
sentiment  in  the  interest  of  education? 

These  school  leagues  have  been  the  mainspring  of  power  in  the  edu- 
cational revival  in  Virginia.  I  am  confident  that  such  a  league  can 
be  planted  in  every  community;  that  these  can  be  compacted  into  a 
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State-wide  citizen's  organization  with  its  central  executive  committee, 
forming  a  clearing  house  of  educational  ideas  and  enthusiasm,  and 
with  its  annual  convention,  in  which  all  the  local  leagues  shall  find 
representation  and  receive  inspiration.  If  we  can  bend  the  energies 
of  this  wide-spread  movement  to  the  task  of  organizing  the  neighbor- 
hood into  such  a  league,  we  shall  impart  an  impuse  to  Southern  life 
of  incalculable  value;  for  every  community  so  organized  is  capable  of 
achieving  noble  civic  purposes  impossible  otherwise.  Such  a  course 
throbs  with  the  spirit  of  democracy,  as  it  makes  an  appeal  to  all  the 
people  in  the  most  vital  way.  It  touches  true  self-interest  and  begets 
self-service ;  it  roots  itself  in  the  locality,  according  to  the  genius  of 
democracy ;  it  addresses  itself  to  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity and  thus  fufills  in  itself  an  educative  purpose. 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, before  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  Louisville,  Ky., 
1912. 

Yesterday  the  American  people  was  called  on  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  out  nation  to  render  thanksgiving  for  national  peace  and  prosperity. 
On  such  an  occasion  our  hearts  are  stirred  by  sermons  and  addresses. 
Our  minds  recall  the  history  of  our  past — the  deeds  of  our  heroes, 
the  permanent  service  of  our  patriots.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  we 
hear  a  call  from  the  world  of  today,  from  the  people  all  about  us, 
for  the  service  demanded  by  these  strenuous  days  of  1912.  One  era 
is  a  military  one — the  call  is  for  valiant  troops,  for  leaders  of  military 
genius,  for  a  hand  of  steel  and  a  heart  of  stone.  Another  age  calls 
for  pioneer  enterprise — for  men  who  hear  the  call  of  the  wild,  who 
carry  their  country's  flag  into  remote  wilderness.  Another  age  calls 
for  power  of  organization — for  law  givers,  for  constructive  statesman- 
ship. And  so  each  age  sounds  a  new  call  and  each  day  brings  some  new 
duty. 

The  changes  in  our  public  and  private  life  have  been  constant  and 
rapid.  We  do  not  need  to  go  back  into  ancient  history.  We  may 
find  sufficient  contrast  between  the  life  of  today  and  the  days  of  our 
childhood.  Our  homes  are  new  in  almost  every  detail,  our  domestic 
economy  is  altered,  our  apparel  is  changed — not  in  fashion  only,  but  in 
every  detail  of  manufacture  and  composition.  Changes  have  taken 
place  in  every  line  of  labor.  The  farmer  of  today  has  his  planters, 
reapers,  binders,  threshers  and  cultivators.  He  uses  a  new  vocabulary, 
he  lives  on  a  vcorld  of  new  duties  and  experiences.  Our  cities  are 
climbing  to  the  sky.  The  very  face  of  the  earth  looks  up  to  the  stars 
with  a  new  expression.  A  gold  dollar  may  be  practically  unchanged 
since  fifty  years  ago,  but  most  evidences  of  wealth — stocks  and  bonds — 
are  now  issued  on  forms  of  capital  practically  unknown  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  You  who  think  wealth  stable  and  permanent,  watch  how  it 
ebbs  and  flows,  mobile  as  the  sea,  before  the  march  of  intellect. 

And  these  changes  are  not  merely  on  the  surface.  They  reach  deep 
into  the  heart  of  society  and  have  affected  the  history  of  every  national 
government.  If  an  angel  had  announced  one  hundred  years  ago  the 
great  scientific  changes  in  store  for  the  world,  how  the  strength  of  one 
man  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  ten,  who  would  not  have  believed  the 
millennium  to  be  approaching?  But  has  happiness  increased?  Was 
ever  poverty  so  deep,  wealth  so  grinding,  or  power  so  remorseless  as 
today?  The  socialist  comes  forward  boldly  with  a  program  for  a  new 
form  of  government  and  a  new  order  of  society.  Under  the  cover 
of  darkness  the  red  flag  of  anarchy  is  raised  in  the  very  center  of  our 
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cities.  Our  great  republic  renews  its  appeal  to  every  citizen.  Not  to 
the  consuls  alone,  but  to  every  man  who  loves  his  country  has  the 
order  gone  forth  to  see  to  it  that  no  harm  comes  to  the  State.  Can 
American  character  stand  the  severer  test  to  which  it  is  now  to  be  sub- 
jected? Can  we  meet  the  new  conditions  that  have  arisen  in  the  life 
of  today?  Obedience  to  law  and  respect  for  authority  do  not  sum  up 
the  demands  made  on  us  now.  We  do  not  stand  aloof  looking  at  gov- 
ernment as  an  outside  agency  of  external  control.  We  have  learned 
rather  to  regard  it  as  the  expression  of  our  own  highest  activities. 
The  true  citizen  of  today  is  called  on  to  make  positive  contributions 
to  the  work  of  government.  Modern  democracy  means  the  application 
of  comprehensive  plans  and  efforts  on  a  large  scale  at  public  expense 
under  public  supervision  for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  The 
interest  of  the  organized  state  is  the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  of  the  citizen  does 
not  end  with  the  casting  of  a  ballot,  no  matter  how  honestly  or  in- 
telligently. It  involves  furtherest  interest  in  and  study  of  all  social 
and  civic  problems  and  an  effort  to  make  such  study  an  effective  factor 
in  influencing  legislation. 
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EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  Henry  F.  Cope,  General  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association,  before  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  7,  1912. 

Public  education  ought  to  be  the  training  of  lives  for  public  living. 
The  one  striking,  appalling  failure  of  our  American  life  is  just  there — 
in  our  public  enterprises,  our  social  living.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing 
,that  the  very  nation  which  has  the  most  wonderful  system  of  public 
education  makes  also  the  saddest  failure  of  the  business  of  public 
living?  We  can  make  goods  to  beat  the  workshops  of  the  world? 
we  can  make  graphophones  to  beat  Gabriel's  angelic  band — according 
to  the  advertisements — and  we  can  point  to  more  school  houses  and 
more  school  children  than  any  other  people  on  this  sphere.  Yet,  with 
all  these  schools  supported  by  the  public  as  part  of  the  very  machinery 
of  the  State,  our  State  machinery  is  everywhere  known  as  woefully 
inefficient;  we  do  not  know  how,  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  do  great 
things  or  many  things  of  any  sort  in  a  public  way.  The  public  enter- 
prises of  a  city  like  London  are  more  recent  in  their  initiation  than 
the  birth  of  American  democracy,  and  yet  they  put  us  to  shame.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  European  capital,  so  far  as  civic  enterprises  are 
concerned.  Germany  led  in  industrial  and  old  age  insurance;  England 
follows;  but  where  are  we?  Think  of  municipal  art  in  Germany  and 
France;  think  of  the  city-planning  in  Europe.  Do  you  say,  but  we  are 
a  young  people?  However,  so  are  all  these  enterprises  young  over 
there.  Then  what  of  the  greater  development  of  public  enterprises  in 
new  countries  like  New  Zealand  and  some  of  the  South  African 
colonies?  These  people  are  proficient  in  public  living.  They  lead  in 
social  organization.  They  solve  the  problems  of  sociology.  Such 
statements  are  not  a  blind  following  of  the  custom  deriding  America 
at  the  expense  of  Europe ;  they  simply  present  facts ;  they  call  atten- 
tion to  the  salient  and  most  significant  fact  that,  with  the  most  highly 
developed  system  of  public  education,  we  nevertheless  have  the  least 
efficient  public  living,  public  administration  and  enterprise. 

Why  is  this?  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  edu- 
cational machinery  publicly  administered,  it  is  not  for  the  purposes  of 
education  in  public  living,  not  for  purposes  of  public  advance  or  de- 
velopment primarily.  It  is  the  public  education  of  individuals  in  in- 
dividualism. 

There,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  very  heart  of  our  weakness  in  educa- 
tional matters — that  our  present  system  of  public  education  is  organ- 
ized for  the  education  of  individuals  in  individualism.  We  would 
cover  fully  half  the  causes  of  our  present  ills  if  we  coupled  with  this 
the  correlative  fact  that  our  churches  have  been  almost  entirely,  until 
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quite  recently,  developing  individuals  in  an  individualistic  type  of 
piety  and  for  individual  salvation. 

Individualism  means  social  conflict,  misery,  waste,  and  at  last  an- 
archy and  ruin.  Anarchy  is  simply  political  individualism.  We  wonder 
that  we  have  difficulty  in  law  enforcement;  that  every  man  is  a  law 
to  himself ;  that  there  is  so  little  respect  for  authority,  for  public 
good,  that,  if  left  to  himself,  almost  every  man  will  throw  ashes  into 
the  street  and  let  his  waste  paper  blow  over  his  neighbor's  fence.  Is 
it  strange  that  boys  are  lawless  and  men  regardless  of  social  obliga- 
tions when  we  bend  all  our  energies  to  educating  them  to  live  as  in- 
dividuals without  social  consciousness?  Democratic  education  must 
mean  more  than  acquiring  equal  rights  to  privileges,  equal  rights  to 
get  and  gain  our  own ;  it  must  mean  common  realization  of  equal 
duties,  training  in  habits  of  living  with  our  equals,  and  in  the  obliga- 
tions of  service. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  STATE 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  P.  P.  Claxton,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  before  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly, 1908. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  and  the  duty  and  the 
function  of  the  ancient  State,  the  modern  State  has  for  its  function 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  for  their  good.  The  modern  State 
is  symbolized  by  the  stream  with  its  branches,  the  city  with  its  pub- 
lic squares,  the  school  life,  the  institutions  for  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  the  majority  of  the  people,  to  sustain  the  dumb,  and 
the  blind,  through  all  those  things  in  which  people  co-operate  for  their 
own  upbuilding  and  uplifting.  In  the  ancient  State  a  tax  was  paid 
grudgingly  to  those  who  might  expend  it  for  their  own  pleasure,  for 
foreign  warfare,  for  foreign  subjugation,  or  for  luxury  and  display  at 
home.  Today  our  people  pay  taxes,  not  grudgingly,  and  not  for  any 
foreign  conquest,  and  not  for  the  luxurious  living  of  others  than  them- 
selves, but  they  pay  for  these  means  through  which  they  co-operate  for 
the  common  good. 

In  the  modern  State,  of  all  the  means  by  which  people  co-operate  for 
their  happiness,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  school  is  the  most  important. 
The  question  then  arises  what  kind  of  schools  will  best  bring  their 
common  happiness  about?  Is  it  a  school  for  a  few  of  the  people?  A 
school  for  the  fortunate?  One  time  there  was  a  beautiful  little 
aristocratic  democracy  yonder  in  Athens,  and  the  great  ruler  of  the 
people  stood  up  and  gave  a  course  of  .study,  an  outline  of  education 
for  the  people  of  Athens,  as  good  possibly  as  you  can  find  anywhere 
in  the  world  today.  When  he  had  finished,  he  said,  ''This  is  the  educa- 
tion for  all  who  are  able,  and  the  able  are  the  rich."  That  is  not  suffi- 
cient. You  remember  the  figure  of  speech  Horace  Mann  used  to  use. 
He  told  the  story  of  a  great  drought,  when  the  heavens  were  brass 
and  the  earth  iron,  and  the  lanes  were  powder  and  dust;  everywhere 
there  was  famine  and  thirst,  and  pestilence  walked  abroad  in  the  land, 
but  yonder  in  the  yard  there  was  a  spring  of  water  flowing,  and  it 
was  tantalizing  the  people  who  in  hunger  and  thirst  walked  along  the 
dusty  road.  It  did  not  alleviate  the  famine,  it  did  not  drive  away  the 
pestilence.  What  could  do  that?  Only  that  the  heavens  should  be 
over-clouded  and  the  rain  should  come  down  and  soak  into  every 
particle  of  earth,  whether  it  be  fertile  or  unfertile,  and  then  that  the 
sun  should  shine  out,  and  the  harvest  should  spring  forth  and  ripen, 
and  the  famine  and  the  pestilence  should  be  driven  away,  and  there 
should  be  joy  and  health  and  happiness  among  the  people.  That  is 
what  is  necessary  in  an  industrial  democracy  like  ours.  We  can  only 
bring  about  universal  education  by  the  help  of  all  the  people.  You 
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must  have  the  public  school  for  all  the  people,  to  be  fitted  peculiarly 
for  the  work  which  our  people  must  do;  not  to  give  a  literary  educa- 
tion to  a  few,  not  to  take  a  boy  here  and  a  girl  there  and  prepare 
them  for  life  of  elegent  leisure;  it  is  not  to  take  some  and  leave  oth- 
ers in  the  great  black  hole,  the  great  ignorant,  unwashed  mass.  It  is 
to  give  the  same  opportunity  to  all;  not  to  the  bright  boy,  because 
brightness  and  dullness  are  relative  terms.  Yonder  in  Moore  County 
are  lands  at  Southern  Pines  that  could  be  bought  very  cheap;  they 
would  not  grow  great  crops  of  wheat  and  corn-;  they  do  grow  fruit, 
grapes,  etc.,  if  you  want  to  grow  those  things  on  them.  And  bright- 
ness, fertility  of  mind,  may  depend  on  the  crop,  which  you  wish  to 
grow.  Therefore  we  must  adapt  our  courses  of  study  to  whatever 
the  people  need  for  their  life.  It  means  high  schools,  because  the  day 
has  come  when  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  have  a  high  school  education  as  it  was  for  their  fathers  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  world  is  closer  together.  We  here  in 
any  little  community  in  North  Carolina  compete  with  all  the  world  in 
industrial  life;  in  growing  our  crops,  we  market  them  on  the  markets 
of  the  world,  we  ship  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  If  there  be  any 
people  a  little  better  prepared  to  do  the  work,  to  make  a  better  crop 
and  market  it  a  little  better,  that  people  will  make  the  profit,  and  we 
will  make  the  loss,  and  after  a  while  they  will  get  a  mortgage  on  us, 
and  we  will  grind  in  the  mill  for  them. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  have  your  schools  for  the  training  of  your 
teachers,  and  that  you  should  have  your  industrial  and  technical 
schools.  Within  the  last  ten  years  all  Europe  has  almost  revolution- 
ized their  school  systems  by  developing  a  system  of  technical  schools 
and  of  training  schools.  In  Switzerland  there  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred of  them.  In  France  there  are  dozens  of  them,  that  teach  the 
boys  and  girls  to  cultivate  the  soil,  how  better  to  grow  this  or  that 
crop,  the  scientific  fundamental  principles  underlying  them,  and  their 
application ;  how  to  sew ;  how  to  cook ;  how  to  do  this  or  that  piece 
of  work,  until  every  one  finds  his  or  her  sphere,  is  trained  for  life, 
the  means  by  which  he  or  she  can  make  his  or  her  own  support  and 
add  something  to  the  commonwealth. 

At  the  head  of  the  school  systems  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, in  every  State  in  the  Union,  there  must  be  the  great  State-sup- 
ported universities,  supported  out  of  the  offerings  of  the  people,  out 
of  the  taxes  of  the  people,  free  and  open  alike  to  all  of  them,  so  that 
they  all  may  have  the  same  opportunities,  the  same  advantages,  to  be 
prepared  for  leadership  in  any  particular  line  of  work,  to  be  eyes  to 
those  who  have  not  power  to  see,  who  will  soon  direct  the  affairs  of 
State,  who  will  direct  the  industrial  and  the  social  and  the  religious 
life,  who  will  be  the  leaders  in  every  line  of  life  in  which  the  people 
may  be  instructed,  and  in  the  support  of  it  all,  every  dollar  of  the 
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State  of  Tennessee,  of  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  is  under 
first  mortgage  for  the  education  of  the  children.  In  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee we  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  State  debt.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  whatever  debt  your  county  or  your  State  may  owe,  its 
first  debt  is  due  the  children  of  the  people.  You  can  postpone  the 
payment  of  bonds  on  which  you  pay  interest,  and  after  five  or  ten 
years,  you  may  gradually  pay  off  the  debt,  in  the  next  generation,  or 
the  next,  but  you  cannot  postpone  the  debt  you  owe  the  children.  If 
that  is  postponed  for  ten  years,  you  are  a  defaulter  forever,  and  then 
the  State  has  another  generation  of  comparatively  ignorant  men  and 
women. 

The  great  factor  in  modern  life,  in  the  modern  State,  in  the  modern 
political  life,  in  the  modern  social  life,  jn  the  life  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, is  the  school,  and  the  school  is  the  first  business  of  every 
democratic  State. 
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THE  CITY  VERSUS  THE  SOUTHERN  COUNTRY  HOME 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  G.  W.  Dyer,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Vander- 
bilt  University,  before  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  May  7,  1912. 

The  typical  Southerner  is  an  American.  He  feels  that  his  people 
have  lived  in  America  from  pre-historic  times.  He  knows  no  land  but 
this ;  he  knows  no .  clime  but  this ;  he  knows  no  flag  but  that  which 
waves  over  American  soil,  and  he  can  sing  from  the  very  depth  of 
his  soul, 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing. 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above." 

The  typical  Southerner  believes  in  democracy;  he  believes  in  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  he 
will  never  submit  to  be  driven  by  a  boss  or  bow  in  submission  to  the 
crafty  politician. 

The  typical  Southerner  is  rich  in  sentiment,  and  it  is  only  the  fool 
that  discounts  sentiment  as  a  factor  of  greatness  in  a  people.  In 
nothing  has  England  shown  her  wisdom  more  than  in  giving  the 
largest  place  to  sentiment  in  the  life  of  her  people;  and  as  a  result, 
in  the  great  crises  of  this  great  country  she  has  never  appealed  to  this 
sentiment  in  vain. 

The  typical  Southerner  believes  in  God  and  believes  in  the  Bible. 
Over  all  strife,  turmoil  and  conflicts  of  this  life,  he  believes  that  God 
lives  and  reigns,  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  strengthen  and  guide 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and  that  in  the  end  He  will  make 
the  right  victor  over  the  wrong. 

The  typical  Southerner  was  reared  in  the  country  under  rural  condi- 
tions, and  too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  this  as  an  element  of  real 
strength. 

The  typical  Southerner  loves  his  home.  The  typical  home  of  the 
South  as  described  to  us  by  historians  and  novelists  is  always  a  great 
mansion  on  a  big  plantation.  The  mansion  and  the  big  plantation  have 
been  stressed  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  merit  as  furnishing 
strong  men  of  the  South.  While  you  are  here  you  may  visit  the 
Hermitage,  and  you  will  be  told  as  you  look  upon  this  artistic  and 
commodious  structure  that  this  was  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
A  greater  mistake  could  hardly  be  made.  If  you  would  see  the  home 
that  gave  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  South,  to  this  country,  to  the  world, 
you  must  turn  away  from  the  Hermitage  to  the  simple  log  cabin.  This 
was  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  great  mansions  of  the  South 
were  often  the  homes  of  men  late  in  life,  who  had  been  made  great  in 
the  home  of  the  cabin. 
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If  you  ask  me  to  give  to  you  the  typical  home  of  the  South,  a  home 
that  has  made  the  South,  I  would  point  you  to  a  simple  log  cabin  of 
three  or  four  rooms,  situated  on  a  knoll  among  the  big  trees.  The 
walls  were  whitewashed,  the  floors  were  scoured  and  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Just  outside  the  door  on  a  shelf  was  the  water  pail, 
and  near  the  water  pail  hung  the  old-fashioned  country  gourd,  which 
would  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  refreshing  quality  of  any  drinking 
water.  The  lawn  was  covered  with  grass  and  the  rose  and  the  lilac 
and  the  violets  grew  there.  Just  below  the  house  in  a  grove  of  green 
trees  was  a  cool,  sparkling  spring,  where  typhoid  and  diphtheria  germs 
were  afraid  to  go,  and  just  below  the  spring  was  the  old-fashioned 
spring  house  where  milk  and  butter  and  cream  and  watermelons  were 
kept  cool;  and  here  and  yonder  over  the  little  farm  were  apple  trees, 
peach  trees,  cherry  trees  and  grape  vines. 

In  the  summer  months  the  family  lived  under  the  big  trees  in  the 
yard  for  the  most  part,  where  they  often  peeled  peeches  and  ate 
watermelons.  In  cold  winter  nights  they  gathered  around  a  big  cheer- 
ful log  fire,  the  mother  sat  in  one  corner  with  her  knitting,  the  father 
sat  in  the  other  reading  his  weekly  paper  or  studying  his  almanac, 
the  little  girls  were  playing  dolls  and  the  boys  were  pulling  the  cat's 
tail.  When  time  came  to  retire  they  committed  their  souls  to  God 
and  then  sank  away  in  a  sea  of  feathers,  and  lingering  for  awhile  in 
the  rich  glow  of  the  firelight,  they  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  wind 
in  the  big  trees  in  the  yard  and  the  music  of  the  winter  sleet  beating 
against  the  window  panes,  and  then  they  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  the 
happy  days  that  were  gone,  and  the  still  happier  days  that  awaited 
them  in  this  home  in  the  future. 

I  think  sometimes  that  it  must  have  been  a  home  like  this  that  John 
Howard  Payne  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
Certainly  it  was  not  until  he  had  known  and  loved  and  visited  a 
Southern  girl,  "Way  down  South  in  Dixie,"  that  he  sat  down  in  a 
foreign  land,  homeless  and  friendless,  and  penned  those  matchless 
words,  "Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home."  And  surely 
no  people  in  all  the  world  can  sing  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  with  so 
much  melody  and  so  much  meaning  as  those  who  came  out  from  this 
simple  home  of  the  South.  It  is  from  homes  like  this  that  the  great 
army  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  coming  into  our  cities  today  have 
come. 

Surely  they  are  too  precious  for  a  single  one  of  them  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  sordid  commercialism,  or  on  the  altar  of  man's 
beastly  lust.  It  is  in  their  behalf  that  we  are  wagging  this  fight,  and 
in  such  a  cause  surely  we  may  say  that  : 

"In  raptures  we'll  ride  the  stormiest  gales, 
For  God's  hand  is  on  the  helm  and 
His  breath  is  in  the  sails." 
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THE  TRAINING  CAMP  OF  THE  FUTURE 

From  an  address  by  Henry  W.  Grady  before  the  literary  societies  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  1889. 

We  are  standing  in  the  daybreak  of  the  second  century  of  this  Re- 
public. The  fixed  stars  are  fading  from  the  sky,  and  we  grope  in 
uncertain  light.  The  unrest  of  dawn  impels  us  to  and  fro — but  Doubt 
stalks  amid  the  confusion,  and  even  on  the  beaten  paths  the  shifting 
crowds  are  halted,  and  from  the  shadows  the  sentries  cry,  "Who  comes 
there?"  In  the  obscurity  of  the  morning  tremendous  forces  are  at 
work.  Nothing  is  steadfast  or  approved.  Behind  the  courts  smolders 
the  rioter's  torch  and  looms  the  gibbet  of  the  anarchists.  Government 
is  the  contention  of  partisans  and  the  prey  of  spoilsmen.  Trade  is 
restless  in  the  grasp  of  monopoly,  and  commerce  shackled  with  limita- 
tion. The  cities  are  swollen  and  the  fields  are  stripped.  Splendor 
streams  from  the  castle,  and  squalor  crouches  in  the  home.  The  uni- 
versal brotherhood  is  dissolving,  and  the  people  are  huddling  into 
classes.  Amid  it  all  beats  the  great  American  heart  undismayed,  and 
standing  fast  by  the  challenge  of  his  conscience,  the  citizen  of  the 
Republic,  tranquil  and  resolute,  notes  the  drifting  of  the  spectral 
currents,  and  calmly  awaits  the  full  disclosures  of  the  day. 

Who  shall  be  the  heralds  of  this  coming  day.  Who  shall  thread 
the  way  of  honor  and  safety  through  these  besetting  problems?  Who 
shall  rally  the  people  to  the  defense  of  their  liberties  and  stir  them 
until  they  shall  cry  aloud  to  be  led  against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic? 
You,  the  college  students  of  America,  you!  The  university  is  the 
training  camp  of  the  future,  the  scholar  the  champion  of  the  coming 
years.  Napoleon  overran  Europe  with  drum  and  bivouac — the  next 
Napoleon  shall  form  his  battalions  at  the  tap  of  the  school  house  bell, 
and  his  captains  shall  come  with  cap  and  gown.  Waterloo  was  won 
at  Oxford — Sedan  at  Berlin.  So  Germany  plants  her  colleges  in  the 
shadow  of  the  French  forts,  and  the  professor  smiles  amid  his  stu- 
dents as  he  notes  the  sentinel  stalking  against  the  sky.  The  farmer 
has  learned  that  brains  are  the  best  fertilizer  for  his  soil,  and  the  pro- 
fessor walks  by  his  side  as  he  spreads  the  showers  in  the  verdure  of 
his  fields,  and  locks  the  sunshine  in  the  glory  of  his  harvest.  A  button 
is  pressed  by  a  child's  finger,  and  the  work  of  a  million  men  is  done. 
The  hand  is  nothing — the  brain  everything.  Physical  prowress  has 
had  its  day,  and  the  age  of  reason  has  come.  Learning  is  supreme,  and  ' 
you  are  its  prophets.  Here  are  the  Olympic  games  of  the  Republic,  and 
you  are  its  chosen  athletes. 

It  is  yours,  then,  to  grapple  with  these  problems,  to  confront  and 
master  these  dangers;  yours  to  decide  whether  the  tremendous  forces 
of  this  Republic  shall  be  kept  in  balance,  or  whether  unbalanced,  they 
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shall  bring  chaos.  Your  responsibility  is  appalling.  You  stand  in  the 
past  behind  which  the  world's  liberties  are  guarded.  This  government 
carries  the  hopes  of  the  human  race.  Blot  out  the  beacon  that  lights 
the  portals  of  this  Republic,  and  the  world  is  adrift  again.  But  save 
the  Republic;  establish  the  light  of  its  beacon  over  the  troubled  waters, 
and  one  by  one  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  drop  anchor  and  be  at 
rest  in  the  harbor  of  universal  liberty. 


( 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

From  an  address  by  George  T.  Winston,  former  President  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  the  University  of  Texas,  June,  1896. 

Great  is  the  commonwealth  whose  foundations  are  liberty  and  learn- 
ing, where  every  child  is  blessed  with  instruction  and  every  man  is 
clothed  with  citizenship ;  where  popular  sovereignty  rests  securely 
on  the  firm  basis  of  popular  education.  A  commonwealth  thus  planted 
on  the  bleak  coast  of  Massachusetts  grew  rich  and  strong  in  educated 
labor  and  labor-saving  machinery. 

To  the  southward  another  colony  was  planted.  Its  basis  was  not 
universal  education.  Its  leaders  were  heroes  and  giants  in  intellect 
and  character.  They  planted  a  commonwealth  unequalled  in  modern 
times  for  the  patriotism,  learning  and  virtue  of  its  public  men,  for  the 
beauty,  purity  and  grace  of  its  women,  for  the  matchless  eloquence  of 
its  orators,  for  the  fortitude  and  gallantry  of  its  soldiers,  and  for  the 
unconquerable  devotion  to  personal  liberty  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. It  was  an  agricultural  colony,  of  strong  simple  life,  without  cities, 
without  factories,  with  little  commerce.  Its  character  was  patriarchal 
and  its  power  proceeded  not  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  from  their 
mighty  leaders.  It  did  not  comprehend  the  power  of  universal  educa- 
tion. Between  this  colony  and  the  one  north  began  a  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  continent.  That  struggle  though  colored  by  sectional 
prejudice  and  apparently  political  was,  in  its  essence,  industrial.  It 
was  a  struggle  of  the  free  educated  labor  of  the  North  against  the  un- 
educated slave  labor  of  the  South.  But  the  struggle  was  unequal ;  the 
educated  free  labor  of  New  England,  mounted  upon  the  steam  engine, 
traveled  faster  and  wrought  greater  labors  than  the  Southern  planter, 
carrying  upon  his  back  the  negro  slave.  The  struggle  closed  at  Appo- 
mattox, where  the  South  cast  off  the  burden  of  slavery  and  began  her 
future  development  on  the  basis  of  universal  manhood  and  educated 
labor. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  makes  universal  education  a  national  neces- 
sity. Never  was  life  more  complex  and  exacting,  never  was  human 
achievement  more  varied  and  wonderful.  Man  has  bridled  the  moon 
like  an  ox  and  harnessed  to  the  plow  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  The 
solitary  student  in  his  study  plans  campaigns,  captures  cities  and  over- 
throws empires.  The  eyes  of  the  pale  professor  penetrates  wood  and 
photographs  the  bones  of  the  unborn  babe.  Time  and  space  are  an- 
nihilated. The  earth  is  girded  with  ribs  of  steel  and  electric  wires 
flash  around  the  globe  swifter  than  the  voices  of  the  morning.  Power 
so  mighty  was  never  wielded  by  the  gods  of  Olympus.  The  world  is 
growing  smaller.  Place  your  ear  upon  the  wire  and  hear  its  pulse 
beating  clearer  and  louder.    "Ignorance  is  no  longer  a  vacuum  void 
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of  knowledge;  it  is  a  plenum  of  errors,  bringing  unhappiness  to  the 
individual  and  danger  to  the  state." 

But  where  is  there  greater  need  of  universal  education  than  in  the 
South?  Here  an  ancient  system  has  been  overthrown  and  new  prob- 
lems of  tremendous  moment  have  been  added  to  those  that  confront 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  Problems  of  a  magnitude  surpassing  those  ever 
presented  to  any  of  the  people  before  now  confront  the  people  of  the 
South.  The  South  will  prove  equal  to  their  solution.  When  we  con- 
sider how  manfully  she  has  struggled  and  how  nobly  she  has  advanced, 
though  freighted  down  with  the  burden  of  slavery  and  popular  ignor- 
ance, can  we  doubt  that  another  century  will  see  her  strengthened  by 
universal  education,  rich  in  her  own  resources,  strong  in  diversified 
and  intelligent  agriculture,  still  expanding  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, crowded  with  school  houses  and  colleges  and  universities? 
Can  we  doubt  that  she  will  again  lead  the  nation  in  peace  and  in  war? 
Can  we  doubt  that  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Mon- 
roe, and  Jackson,  will  live  again  in  unborn  statesmen  and  heroes,  who 
will  wisely  shape  the  destinies  of  a  larger  union  ? 
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THE  SOCIAL  CENTER:  A  MEANS  OF  COMMON 
UNDERSTANDING 

From  an  address  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  October  25,  1911. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  schoolhouse  is  in  most  communities  used  only 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  those  hours  when  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity is  busily  engaged  in  bread-winning  work.  It  occurred  to  the 
gentlemen  who  started  this  movement  that  inasmuch  as  the  school- 
houses  belonged  to  the  community  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  that  the 
community  should  use  them  for  its  own  entertainment  and  schooling 
when  the  young  people  were  not  occupying  them;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  there  all  sorts  of  gatherings,  for  social 
purposes,  for  purposes  of  entertainment,  for  purposes  of  conference,  for 
any  legitimate  thing  that  might  bring  neighbors  and  friends  together 
in  the  schoolhouses.  That,  I  understand  it,  in  its  simplest  terms  is  the 
civic  center  movement — that  the  schoolhouses  might  be  made  a  place 
of  meeting — in  short,  where  by  meeting  each  other  the  people  of  a 
community  might  know  each  other,  and  by  knowing  each  other  might 
concert  a  common  life,  a  common  action. 

The  very  definition  of  community  is  a  body  of  men  who  have  things 
in  common,  who  are  conscious  that  they  have  things  in  common,  who 
judge  those  common  things  from  a  single  point  of  view,  namely,  the 
point  of  view  of  general  interest.  Such  a  thing  as  a  community  is  un- 
thinkable, therefore,  unless  you  have  close  communication ;  there  must 
be  a  vital  inter-relationship  of  parts,  there  must  be  a  fusion,  there 
must  be  a  co-ordination,  there  must  be  a  free-intercourse,  there  must 
be  such  a  contact  as  will  constitute  union  itself  before  you  will  have 
the  true  course  of  the  wholesome  blood  throughout  the  body. 

Now  a  kind  of  liberal  education  must  underlie  every  wholesome  po- 
litical and  social  process,  the  kind  of  liberal  education  which  connects  a 
man's  feeling  and  his  comprehension  with  the  general  run  of  mankind, 
which  disconnects  him  from  the  special  interests  and  marries  his 
thought  to  the  common  interests  of  great  communities  and  of  great 
cities  and  of  great  states  and  of  great  nations,  and,  if  possible,  with 
that  brotherhood  of  man  that  transcends  the  boundaries  of  nations 
themselves. 

I  have  often  thought  that  we  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  real 
sources  of  strength  in  the  community  come  from  the  bottom.  Do  you 
find  society  renewing  itself  from  the  top?  Don't  you  find  society  renew- 
ing itself  from  the  ranks  of  unknown  men?  Who  would  have  looked 
to  see  Lincoln  save  a  nation?  Who  that  knew  Lincoln  when  he  was  a 
lad  and  a  youth  and  a  young  man — but  all  the  while  there  was  spring- 
ing up  in  him,  as  if  he  were  connected  with  the  very  soil  itself,  the  sap 
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of  a  nation,  the  vision  of  a  great  people,  a  sympathy  so  ingrained  and 
intimate  with  the  common  run  of  men  that  he  was  like  the  People  im- 
personated, sublimated,  touched  with  genius.  And  it  is  to  such  sources 
that  we  must  always  look. 

No  man  can  calculate  the  course  of  genius,  no  man  can  foretell  the 
leadership  of  nations.  And  so  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  bottom  is 
left  open,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  soil  of  the  common  feeling  of  the 
common  consciousness  is  always  fertile  and  unclogged,  for  there  can 
be  no  fruit  unless  the  roots  touch  the  rich  sources  of  life. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  schoolhouses  dotted  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  over  the  great  expanse  of  this  nation,  will  some  day  prove 
to  be  the  roots  of  that  great  tree  of  liberty  which  shall  spread  for  the 
sustenance  and  protection  of  all  mankind. 
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ADDRESSES  ON  EDUCATION,  FOR  USE  IN 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Ah  extract  from  an  address  by  President  William  L.  Bryan,  at  the  Indiana 
University  Commencement,  1908. 

We  are  told  that  Pastuer's  work  in  the  vineyards  of  France  more 
than  paid  for  the  war  debt  of  France  to  Germany;  that  Japan's  great- 
est military  victory  was  not  against  the  Russians,  but  against  pre- 
ventable disease  in  its  own  army;  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  shows 
us  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  plague  stopped  in  mid-career — stopped 
and  stamped  out  by  the  scholar.  The  bare  truth  is  that  the  writers 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  could  imagine  no  such  miracles  as  the  scholar 
in  the  sane  daylight  of  today  can  do.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  recite 
the  list  of  the  physical  sciences  which  have  become  indispensable 
to  the  material  life  and  well-being  of  the  people.  I  hasten  on  to  say, 
that  other  departments  of  the  university  have  become  no  less  a  social 
necessity.  In  history,  economics,  and  jurisprudence,  the  universities  pos- 
sess an  increasing  body  of  knowledge  which  the  modern  state  cannot 
do  without.  In  political  affairs,  doubtless,  the  statesman's  first  need  is 
for  good  sense,  rather  than  for  learning.  But  in  presence  of  the  labor 
question,  the  race  question,  the  colonial  question,  the  banking  question, 
the  insurance  question,  the  question  of  federal  and  state  relations,  the 
question  of  international  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  navy, — 
in  this  thicket  of  economic  and  political  perplexities,  the  man  of  good 
sense  does  not  expect  to  stumble  upon  sane  lines  of  action  in  ignrance 
and  by  miracle.  In  short,  our  hard-headed  democratic  people,  with  a 
strong  initial  distrust  of  the  expert,  have  at  last  discovered  that  in 
their  material  and  in  their  political  life  they  require  the  scholar. 

Nevertheless  the  adequate  state  university  is  not  here.  The  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this  is  that  year  after  year  we  lose  our  men.  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill  says  that  the  worst  waste  of  our  natural  resources  is  the  wash- 
ing down  into  the  sea  every  year  billions  of  tons  of  irreplaceable  soil. 
But  we  are  guilty  of  a  still  greater  folly.  There  is  nothing  so  irre- 
placeable as  a  man.  Yet  for  twenty  years  we  have  let  them  go  to  all 
the  great  universities  of  this  country,  and  we  stand  shivering  to  see 
who  will  go  next.  In  contrast,  consider  not  Germany,  not  Massachu- 
setts, but  our  neighbor  State  of  Wisconsin.  Their  university  began  a 
third  of  a  century  later  than  ours.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  never 
been  so  populous  nor  so  rich  as  our  own  State.  But  the  people  of  that 
State  have  had  a  different  idea  of  what  is  good  for  them.  They  refuse 
to  let  a  good  man  go  from  their  university.  They  pay  the  price  in 
terms  of  salary,  books,  equipment,  leisure,  whatever  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  man  and  make  him  do  his  work  there.  The  result  is  that 
in  their  small  northwestern  city  they  have  a  faculty  of  distinguished 
quality.    Some  of  these  men  have  brought  more  wealth  to  Wisconsin 
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than  the  university  has  cost  in  fifty  years.  Others  have  been  called 
upon  to  render  no  less  direct  and  important  service  to  the  State  in 
the  field  of  public  affairs.  And  still  others  have  brought  the  intangible 
gifts  from  the  liberal  arts,  which  are  in  the  long  run  the  most  precious 
of  all.  In  a  word,  Wisconsin  has  made  her  university  a  center  of 
national  enlightenment.  Michigan  has  done  the  same.  Missouri  is 
determined  to  do  the  same.  Illinois,  which  was  toward  the  rear,  last 
year  gave  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  school.  In  all 
these  States  about  us,  the  day  of  the  university  has  come.  When  will 
that  good  day  come  to  us  ? 
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THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

An  extract  from  an  address  by  John  Henry  Worst,  President  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

The  century  upon  whose  threshold  we  now  stand  must  rely  more 
and  more  upon  the  higher  efficiency  into  which  labor  can  be  trained 
for  the  productive  vocations,  chief  of  which  are  engineering  and 
agriculture.  And,  as  the  soil  is  the  greatest  single  factor  upon  which 
our  civilization  depends,  for  its  efficient  management  we  must  invoke 
the  best  that  science  has  discovered  and  stand  ready  to  adopt  all  that 
science  may  yet  disclose.  As  in  the  early  ages,  husbandry  must  again 
come  into  its  own.  Its  complete  emancipation,  however,  will  not  be 
fully  realized  until  God's  great  text-book,  Nature,  is  taught  consistent- 
ly and  studied  with  joy — not  until  "science  guides  the  hand  of  labor." 

It  has  been  said  that :  "Education  once  meant  an  alienation  from  the 
struggle;  a  separation  from  the  vulgar  crowd.  Education  now  means 
a  preparation  for  the  struggle,  for  the  mixing  with  the  crowd." 

The  farm,  the  factory,  and  the  home  play  heavy  parts  in  the  world's 
drama.  Upon  these  fundamental  institutions  education,  therefore, 
should  bestow  her  choicest  gifts,  with  never  a  snobbish  suggestion, 
for  these  are  the  essential  factors  upon  which  civilization  depends 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

What,  then,  should  be  a  state's  estimate  of  and  attitude  toward 
these  things?  Will  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be  conserved  and  its 
strength  maintained,  and  will  plants  and  animals  improve  in  quality 
and  numbers  to  meet  the  world's  increasing  demands  without  the  ser- 
vices of  men  specially  trained  in  the  mother  science  that  relate  to  these 
arts?  Does  not  a  country's  safety,  as  well  as  prosperity,  depend  upon 
the  skill  and  intelligence  with  which  its  natural  resources  are  de- 
veloped, and  yet  conserved?  And  can  education  be  freighted  with 
loftier  ideals  than  such  as  familiarize  the  children,  not  only  with  the 
beneficence  of  the  Creator,  but  that  also  prepare  them  to  co-operate 
and  become  co-creators  in  a  field  of  human  endeavor  so  akin  to  the 
divine? 

That  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  our  present  and  future  prosperity, 
no  one  will  question.  That  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  will  be 
constantly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  equally  apparent.  And 
hence  education  directly  related  to  agriculture,  both  elementary  and 
graduate,  is  due  the  people,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged  in 
that  business  and  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved, both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  for  the  public  welfare.  Through 
the  elementary  training  provided  in  the  public  schools,  and  forming  a 
consistent  part  of  it,  should  run  the  thread  of  training  that  relates  the 
boys  and  girls,  especially  those  of  the  open  country,  to  the  larger  and 
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more  practical  things  of  rural  life  for  which  they  will  be  held  respon- 
sible. To  read  and  write  and  solve  simple  problems  in  arithmetic  and 
to  absorb  a  smattering  of  language  and  geography  is  not  sufficient. 
They  must  be  taught  more  of  Nature  and  her  laws,  and  by  teachers 
that  are  in  practical  sympathy  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  mode  of 
life  that  country  children  inherit. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  in  an  agricultural  state,  agriculture  should 
be  made  as  much  a  part  of  its  education  as  oxygen  is  a  part  of  the  air. 
And  that  education  is  most  vital  that  prepares  the  largest  number  of 
people  to  efficiently  perform  the  ordinary  services  required  by  the 
community,  and  to  enable  them  to  live  the  best  life  consistent  with 
their  surroundings. 
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THE  IDEAL  EDUCATION 

An  extract  from  an  address  by  Leonard  W.  Riley,  President  of  McMinnville 
College. 

Education  is  not  the  process  of  pouring  in  knowledge;  it  is  the 
drawing  out  of  latent  abilities.  It  is  not  addition  from  without;  it  is 
development  from  with-m.  It  is  not  the  treasuring  up  of  facts;  it  is 
the  training  of  faculties.  It  is  not  possession  but  development;  not 
knowledge  but  wisdom;  not  data  but  principles;  not  acquisition  but 
culture;  not  the  accumulation  of  facts  but  the  correlation  and  use  of 
facts;  not  science  but  character. 

Education  cannot  be  given  its  proper  significance  in  our  thinking 
unless  we  have  based  it  upon  two  great  fundamental  facts,  of  which 
the  first  is  that  every  life  belongs  to  God.  A  genuinely  successful  life 
is  not  possible  apart  from  a  frank,  full,  free  recognition  of  God's 
ownership  of  that  life. 

When  we  have  granted  this  proposition,  what  wonderful  signifi- 
cance attaches  to  the  second  of  these  great  facts  that  by  education 
every  life  may  be  increased  in  value. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  asserts  that  a  com- 
mon school  training  increases  a  man's  productive  ability  about  fifty 
per  cent.,  a  high  school  or  academic  training  about  100  per  cent.,  and 
a  college  or  university  training  from  200  to  300  per  cent.  From  a 
Manufacturers'  Journal — not  an  Educational  Journal — I  have  clipped 
the  following:  "The  biographical  sketches  of  'Who's  Who  in  America' 
show  that  possibilities  of  success — so  far  as  fame  is  concerned — are 
multiplied  621  times  by  a  college  education.  The  'Financial  Red  Book' 
shows  that  the  probabilities  of  winning  wealth  are  300  times  greater 
for  the  college  man  than  for  the  man  of  less  mental  training."  True, 
any  man  can  chop  more  wood  with  a  sharp  ax  than  he  can  with  a 
dull  one.  Time  spent  in  sharpening  the  tool  you  are  going  to  use  is 
not  time  wasted.  No  more  is  time  wasted  that  is  spent  in  sharpening 
the  faculties  and  developing  the  abilities  that  God  has  given  to  you. 
Some  of  the  lower  animals  reach  maturity  in  a  few  months,  but  it 
requires  a  long  time  to  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood.  The  ele- 
ment of  time  must  enter  into  the  growth  physical,  and  it  must  also 
enter  into  the  growth  intellectual.  There  are  no  short  cuts  to  real  edu- 
cation. 

But  God  owns  the  life;  it  is  His  to  use.  It  is,  then,  only  common 
sense  to  recognize  that  God  can  do  more  with  a  well-trained  man 
than  He  can  do  with  one  who  has  had  no  training — that  He  can  use  a 
whole  man  to  a  better  advantage  than  He  can  a  part  of  a  man.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  as  reaping  follows  sowing,  that  every  man  owes  it  to  God 
to  seek  the  very  best  training  that  his  life  may  be  of  the  very  highest 
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possible  value  to  God,  his  Creator  and  Possessor.  Furthermore,  a 
sacred  and  tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon  everyone  of  us  to 
place  the  opportunity  for  such  training  within  the  reach  of  every 
young  life.  For  education  in  its  truest  sense  is  none  other  than  the 
development  of  the  image  of  God  that  is  planted  in  every  human 
being. 

The  whole  world  is  looking  for  its  ideal.  Emerson  long  ago  said, 
"We  do  not  want  more  farmers,  or  bankers,  or  manufacturers :  but 
more  men  who  can  farm,  more  men  who  can  manage  banking  houses, 
more  men  who  can  manufacture."  The  world  wants  its  work  done. 
It  feels  its  lack  of  men  to  do  that  work,  and  admires  most  of  all  the 
man  who  can  "get  the  thing  done."  The  world  is  therefore  looking 
for  robust,  disciplined,  symmetrically-developed  men,  for  such  men 
constitute  the  world's  greatest  need  today.  In  this  age  of  ours  in- 
dustries of  every  kind  are  developing  faster  than  men.  The  com- 
mercial, industrial,  social,  religious,  and  educational  enterprises  of  the 
present  day  are  gigantic,  indeed,  compared  with  those  of  former  gen- 
erations. The  more  extensive,  complicated  and  difficult  to  manage 
these  great  enterprises  are,  the  greater  must  be  the  capacity  and  skill 
of  men  to  handle  them.  The  greater  the  responsibility,  the  greater  the 
ability  required  to  meet  it.  Many  are  the  positions  today  that  mightily 
tax  men's  physical,  mental  and  moral  resources  to  fill  them.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  each  passing  year  to  secure  men  who  have 
been  properly  fitted  for  these  important  positions.  Instead  of  less 
room,  there  is  more  room  at  the  very  top  of  the  ladder  today,  than  at 
any  time  before  in  all  the  world's  history. 
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THE  EDUCATED  vs.  THE  SELF-MADE  MAN 

An  extract  from  an  oration  by  George  William  Curtis  on  "The  Public  Duty 
of  Educated  Men." 

When  you  college  graduates  come  to  address  yourselves  to  your  pri- 
mary public  duties,  your  first  surprise  and  dismay  will  be  the  dis- 
covery that,  in  a  country  where  education  is  declared  to  be  the  hope 
of  its  institutions,  the  higher  education  is  often  practically  held  to  be 
almost  a  disadvantage.  You  will  go  from  these  halls  to  hear  a  very 
common  sneer  at  college-bred  men;  to  encounter  a  jealously  of  educa- 
tion as  making  men  visionary  and  pedantic  and  impracticable;  to  con- 
front a  belief  that  there  is  something  enfeebling  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion, and  that  self-made  men,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  sure  stay  of 
the  state. 

But  what  is  really  meant  by  a  self-made  man?  It  is  a  man  of 
native  sagacity  and  strong  character,  who  was  taught,  it  is  proudly 
said,  only  at  the  plow  or  the  anvil  or  the  bench.  He  was  schooled  by 
adversity,  and  was  polished  by  hard  attrition  with  men.  He  is  Benja- 
min Franklin,  the  printer's  boy,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter. 
They  never  went  to  college,  but  nevertheless,  like  Agamemnon,  they 
were  kings  of  men,  and  the  world  blesses  their  memory. 

So  it  does ;  but  the  sophistry  here  is  plain  enough,  although  it  is  not 
always  detected.  Great  genius  and  force  of  character  undoubtedly 
make  their  own  career.  But  because  Walter  Scott  was  dull  at  school, 
is  a  parent  to  see  with  joy  that  his  son  is  a  dunce?  Was  it  because 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  not  college-bred  that  he  drew  the  lightning 
from  heaven  and  tore  the  scepter  from  the  tyrant?  Was  it  because 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  little  schooling  that  his  great  heart  beat  true 
to  God  and  man,  lifting  him  to  free  a  race  and  die  for  his  country? 
Because  men  naturally  great  have  done  great  service  in  the  world,  does 
it  follow  that  lack  of  advantage  is  the  secret  of  success?  Was  Pericles 
a  less  sagacious  leader  of  the  state,  during  forty  years  of  Athenian 
glory,  because  he  was  thoroughly  accomplished  in  every  grace  of 
learning?  Or,  swiftly  passing  from  the  Athenian  agora  to  the  Boston 
town-meeting,  behold  Samuel  Adams,  tribune  of  New  England  against 
Old  England,  of  America  against  Europe,  of  liberty  against  despotism. 
Was  his  power  enfeebled  by  his  college  education? 

Or,  look  at  the  great  modern  statesmen  who  have  shaped  the  politics 
of  the  world.  They  were  educated  men ;  were  they  therefore  visionary, 
pedantic,  impracticable? — Cavour,  whose  monument  is  united  Italy; 
Bismarck,  who  raised  the  German  empire  from  a  name  to  a  fact; 
Gladstone,  the  incarnate  heart  and  conscience  of  England, — they  are 
a  perpetual  refutation  of  the  sneer  that  higher  education  weakens  men 
for  practical  affairs.   Trained  themselves,  such  men  know  the  value  of 
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training.  All  countries,  all  ages,  all  men  are  their  teachers.  The 
broader  their  education,  the  wider  the  horizon  of  their  thought  and 
observation,  the  more  affluent  their  resources,  the  more  humane  their 
policy.  There  is  no  sophistry  more  poisonous  to  the  state,  no  folly 
more  stupendous  and  demoralizing,  than  the  notion  that  the  purest 
character  and  the  highest  education  are  incompatible  with  the  most 
commanding  mastery  of  men  and  the  mose  efficient  administration  of 
affairs. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Adapted. 

Education  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  opportunity;  and 
"America,"  says  Emerson,  "is  the  New  World  of  Opportunity."  Men 
of  great  wealth,  great  power,  great  influence,  can  live  without  any 
difficulty  in  a  monarchy;  but  how  can  you  and  I,  how  can  the  average 
man,  live  under  despotic  power?  This  Republic  of  ours  stretches  its 
hand  down  to  men  and  lifts  them  up,  while  despotism  puts  its  heavy 
hand  on  their  heads  and  presses  them  down.  What  a  country  for  the 
people,  where  all  are  kings !  This  blessed  Republic  of  ours  speaks  to 
every  boy  in  the  land,  rich  or  poor,  and  asks  him  to  come  up  higher 
and  higher.  You  remember  that  boy  out  yonder  on  the  prairie,  the 
son  of  a  widowed  mother,  poor,  neglected  perhaps  by  all  except  the 
dear  old  mother.  But  the  Republic  did  not  neglect  him.  The  Republic 
said  to  that  boy,  "Boy,  there  is  a  ladder;  its  foot  is  on  the  earth,  its 
top  is  in  the  sky.  Boy,  go  up."  And  the  boy  mounted  the  ladder 
round  by  round;  by  the  round  of  the  free  schools,  by  the  round  of  the 
academy,  by  the  round  of  the  college,  by  the  round  of  splendid  service 
in  the  United  States  army,  by  the  round  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  by  the  round  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the 
round  of  the  presidency  of  the  great  Republic,  by  the  round  of  a  pa- 
tient sickness  and  heroic  death,  until  James  A.  Garfield  stood  side  by 
side  with  Washington. 

"Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder."  How  inspiring  it  is  to  read 
of  strong-hearted  youths  who,  in  the  midst  of  want  and  hardships  of 
many  kinds,  have  clung  to  books,  like  bees  to  flowers?  By  the  light  of 
pine  logs,  in  dim-lit  garrets,  in  the  fields  following  the  plow,  in  early 
dawns  when  others  are  asleep,  they  ply  their  blessed  task,  seeking 
nourishment  for  the  mind,  athirst  for  truth,  yearning  for  full  sight  of 
the  high  worlds  of  which  they  have  caught  faint  glimpses, — boys  who 
later  became  such  men  as  Governors  Hogg,  of  Texas;  Johnson,  of 
Minnesota;  and  Marshall,  of  Indiana.  Or,  recall  for  a  moment  the 
familiar  story  of  that  Kentucky  boy,  born  in  a  log  cabin,  of  lowly 
parents,  mastering  the  problems  of  Euclid  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot, 
later  matching  his  powers  against  the  physical  and  intellectual  giants 
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of  Illinois,  then  called  by  the  Repubic  to  guide  her  safely  through  the 
greatest  crisis  in  her  history,  and  giving  up  his  life  at  last  upon  his 
country's  altar, — the  high-minded,  great-souled  man  whom  we  are 
proud  to  call  the  First  American — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Where  save  in  America  can  we  find  such  things  possible?  And  if  our 
statesmen  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  true  to  the  traditions  of 
our  past,  this  republic  will  continue  to  be  the  land  of  opportunity;  it 
will  give  every  boy  an  equal  chance, — a  "fair  field  and  no  favor."  And 
every  boy  in  America  should  be  preparing  himself  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity;  he  should  in  every  way  possible  get  such  education 
and  training  that,  whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion  comes,  he  will 
be  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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EXPERT  KNOWLEDGE 

From  an  address  by  Charles  William  Eliot,  former  President  of  Harvard 
University. 

As  an  outcome  of  successful  democratic  education  certain  habits 
of  thought  should  be  well  established  in  the  mind  of  every  child. 
In  some  small  field  each  child  should  acquire  a  capacity  for  exact  ob- 
servation, and  as  a  natural  result  of  this  acquirement  it  should  come  to 
admire  and  respect  exact  observation  in  all  fields.  Again,  in  some 
small  field  it  should  acquire  the  capacity  for  exact  description,  and  a 
respect  for  exact  description  in  all  fields.  And,  lastly,  it  should  attain, 
within  the  limited  range  of  its  experience  and  observation,  the  power 
to  draw  a  justly  limited  inference  from  observed  facts.  Anyone  who 
has  attained  the  capacity  for  exact  observation  and  exact  description, 
and  knows  what  it  is  to  draw  a  correct  inference  from  well-determined 
premises,  will  naturally  acquire  a  respect  for  these  powers  when  ex- 
hibited by  others  in  fields  unknown  to  him.  Moreover,  anyone  who 
has  learned  how  hard  it  is  to  determine  a  fact,  to  state  it  accurately 
and  to  draw  from  it  the  justly  limited  inference  will  be  sure  that  he 
himself  can  not  do  these  things  except  in  a  very  limited  field.  He  will 
know  that  his  own  personal  activity  must  be  limited  to  a  few  subjects 
if  his  capacity  is  to  be  really  excellent  in  any.  He  will  be  sure  that 
the  too  common  belief  that  a  Yankee  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything  is  a 
mischievous  delusion.  Having,  as  the  result  of  his  education,  some 
vision  of  the  great  range  of  knowledge  and  capacity  needed  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  he  will  respect  the  trained  capacities  which  he 
sees  developed  in  great  diversity  in  other  people.  In  short,  he  will 
come  to  respect  and  confide  in  the  expert  in  every  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity. Confidence  in  experts,  the  willingness  to  employ  them  and  abide 
by  their  decisions,  are  among  the  best  signs  of  intelligence  in  an  edu- 
cated individual  or  an  educated  community;  and  in  any  democracy 
which  is  to  thrive  this  respect  and  confidence  must  be  felt  strongly  by 
the  majority  of  the  population. 

The  democracy  must  learn,  in  governmental  affairs,  whether  munici- 
pal, State  or  national,  to  employ  experts  and  abide  by  their  decisions. 
Such  complicated  subjects  as  taxation,  finance  and  public  works  can 
not  be  wisely  managed  by  popular  assembles  or  their  committees  or 
by  executive  officers  who  have  no  special  acquaintance  with  these  most 
difficult  subjects.  American  experience  during  the  last  twenty  years 
demonstrates  that  popular  assemblies  have  become  absolutely  incapable 
of  dealing  wisely  with  any  of  these  great  subjects.  Legislators  and 
executives  are  changed  so  frequently  under  the  American  system  of 
local  representation  that  few  gain  anything  that  deserves  to  be  called 
experience  in  legislation  or  administration,  while  the  few  who  serve 
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long  terms  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  in  the  routine  work  of  carrying  on 
the  government  and  managing  the  party  interests  that  they  have  no 
time  for  thorough  research  or  for  invention.  Under  present  conditions 
neither  expert  knowledge  nor  intellectual  leadership  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  them.  Democracies  will  not  be  safe  until  the  population 
has  learned  that  governmental  affairs  must  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  successful  and  corporate  business  is  conducted, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  .one  of  the  principles  and  objects  of  demo- 
cratic education  so  to  train  the  minds  of  the  children  that  when  they 
become  adult  they  shall  have  within  their  own  experience  the  grounds 
of  respect  for  the  attainments  of  experts  in  every  branch  of  govern- 
mental, industrial  and  social  activity  and  of  confidence  in  their  advice. 
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anoint  a  son  of  Jesse  to  the  kingship,  was  not  a  more  significant  pil- 
grimage than  is  that  of  a  mechanic,  merchant  or  lawyer,  who  goes  into 
the  booth  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  thirtieth  man,  in  a  republic. 

Many  of  you  will  be  called  to  act  as  public  servants;  all  of  you,  by 
the  very  fact  of  your  education,  will  be  called  to  public  service.  And 
did  any  king  of  ancient  or  even  modern  time,  for  example,  have  a 
higher  commission  than  that  which  one  generation  gives  to  a  teacher 
in  its  public  school,  college  or  university,  to  prepare  its  children  for  a 
better,  happier,  nobler  living  in  the  next  generation?  Can  you  imagine 
a  king  anointed  to  a  holier  service  than  that  to  which  a  nurse  is  set 
apart  of  public  sympathy  and  utter  unselfishness?  Or  a  doctor,  or 
bacteriologist,  or  health  officer,  guarding  us  against  the  pestilence  that 
walks  in  darkness?  Or  the  public-spirited  citizen  with  no  axes  to 
grind,  throwing  light  upon  the  path  that  leads  to  better  government? 
It  is  to  such  service  that  you  will  all  be  called.  You  will  be  in  the 
public  service.    You  will  be  the  kings  of  whom  democracy  is  dreaming. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  TO  THE 
PROFESSIONS 

An  extract  from  an  address  by  Edward  J.  James,  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  at  the  Commencement  of  Indiana  University,  1911. 

If  the  State  desires  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  primary,  secondary, 
and  higher  schools,  and  wishes  to  increase  the  number  of  these  institu- 
tions to  any  considerable  extent,  educational  history  demonstrates 
beyond  a  doubt  that  that  community  must  itself  provide,  or  assist  in 
providing,  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  such 
schools,  or  such  facilities  will  not  exist,  such  teachers  will  not  be  train- 
ed ;  and  such  improvements  in  the  educational  system,  therefore,  as  are 
desired,  can  not  be  carried  through. 

And  so  of  the  condition  in  other  professions.  Now  I  should  say, 
first  of  all,  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  state  undertakes  such 
support,  if  it  does  it  at  all,  not  primarily  from  a  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  men  who  are  going  to  practice  these  professions,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  If  it  provides  opportunities  for  legal  education,  that  is  not  done 
to  aid  private  individuals  in  improving  the  means  by  which  they  shall 
make  a  living,  but  it  is  done  because  the  profession  of  the  law  is  one  of 
the  most  important  professions  of  the  community.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  such  a  complicated  matter  at  best  that  only 
intelligent,  honest,  and  educated  men  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  it, 
or  permitted  to  have  any  part  in  it. 

The  case  is  just  as  true  of  public  health.  No  community  can  expect 
to  prosper  in  the  long  run  and  under  the  intense  competitive  condi- 
tions of  modern  life,  growing  more  and  more  strenuous  all  the  time, 
unless  it  provides  adequately  for  the  care  of  its  public  health.  That 
means  not  merely  the  treatment  of  the  sick  by  individual  physicians, 
but  the  prevention  of  disease  by  the  application  of  modern  science. 

Now  it  has  become  so  perfectly  plain  that  this  care  of  the  public 
can  not  be  obtained  unless  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  properly 
trained  physicians  to  undertake  this  work  of  curing  and  this  work  of 
prevention,  that  the  medical  school  has  become  a  characteristic  feature 
of  all  modern  civilized  societies,  and  that  no  man  would  think  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  medicine  today  without  attending  some  kind 
of  a  school  for  some  length  of  time. 

Here  again  the  same  principle  holds  as  in  the  case  of  the  law.  The 
community  is  interested  in  this  matter,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  easier  for  private  individuals  to  get  a  living  by  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  as  high  a  level  as  possible  of 
theoretical  training  and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
whom  this  work  must  be  entrusted. 
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Do  the  people  of  this  State  wish  to  have  public  health  organized  and 
administered  in  the  proper  way?  Do  they  wish  to  have  the  best  skill 
available  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease  in  their  midst?  If  so 
they  must  themselves  as  a  unit  and  a  corporation  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  this  particular  form  of  higher 
training. 

If  this  point  of  view  is  correct,  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss  whether 
the  medical  school  is  justifiable,  or  the  law  school  is  justifiable,  or  the 
engineering  school  is  justifiable,  or  the  agricultural  school  is  justifiable. 
We  have  already  definitely  determined  in  all  the  states  that  an  agri- 
cultural school  which  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  scientific 
farmers  is  worth  the  while  of  a  nation  to  maintain,  for  we  have  such 
a  school  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  We  have  also  decided  beyond  any 
peradventure  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a  nation  to  establish  and 
maintain  engineering  schools  for  the  development  of  the  engineer,  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  for  your  sake  and 
mine;  since  the  Federal  Government  contributes  to  the  support  of  such 
a  school  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  With  these  two  points  conceded, 
there  is  of  course  absolutely  no  possible  ground  for  objection  to  any 
other  professional  school. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Extract  from  an  address  by  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin 
College. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  college?  It  makes  its  graduates  the 
heirs  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ages;  placing,  if  not 
within  their  actual  memories,  at  least  within  the  reach  of  their  develop- 
ed powers  and  trained  methods,  any  aspect  of  nature  or  humanity 
they  may  hereafter  wish  to  acquire.  It  gives  each  one  of  them  a 
sense  of  achievement  and  mastery  in  some  one  subject  of  his  choice; 
giving  him,  in  that  one  department  at  least,  the  impulse  to  read  its 
books  and  study  its  problems  as  long  as  he  shall  live.  It  places  its  alum- 
nus on  a  plane  of  social  equality  with  the  best  people  he  will  ever  meet; 
and  gives  him  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  towards  the  lowliest  with  whom 
he  will  ever  come  in  contact.  It  makes  him  the  servant  of  the  state  in 
wise  counsel  and  effective  leadership.  It  gives  to  the  church  ministers 
who  can  do  more  than  turn  the  cranks  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  and 
repeat  ritualized  tradition ;  prophets  who  gain  first-hand  contact  with 
the  purposes  of  God.  It  prepares  men  who  will  bring  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  law  ability  to  apply  eternal  principles  and  ancient  precedents 
to  the  latest  phases  of  our  complex  civilization.  It  trains  its  graduates 
who  practice  medicine  to  give  every  patient  the  benefit  of  whatever 
science  is  developing  of  healing  efficacy  for  his  particular  case.  It 
trains  men  who  are  to  be  engineers,  bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
to  put  the  solididty  and  integrity  of  natural  law  into  the  structures  that 
they  rear,  the  institutions  they  control,  the  fabrics  they  produce,  and  the 
transactions  they  direct.  It  trains  men  and  women  who  will  give  to 
domestic  and  social  life  that  unselfishness  and  geniality  which  come  of 
having  the  mind  lifted  above  the  selfish,  the  artificial,  the  petty,  into 
sincere  and  simple  intercourse  with  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

I  can  not  sum  up  the  function  of  the  college  better  than  in  words 
formerly  used  in  reply  to  the  question  of  a  popular  journal,  "Does  a 
College  Education  Pay?" 

To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  ages ;  to  count  Nature  a  familiar 
acquaintance,  and  art  an  intimate  friend;  to  gain  a  standard  for  the 
appreciation  of  other  men's  work  and  the  criticism  of  one's  own;  lo 
carry  the  keys  of  the  world's  library  in  one's  pocket,  and  feel  its  re- 
sources behind  one  in  whatever  task  he  undertakes;  to  make  hosts  ot 
friends  among  the  men  of  one's  own  age  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  ail 
walks  of  life;  to  lose  one's  self  in  generous  enthusiasms  and  co-operate 
with  others  for  common  ends;  to  learn  manners  from  students  who  are 
gentlemen,  and  form  character  under  professors  who  are  Christians  — 
these  are  the  returns  of  a  College  for  the  best  four  years  of  one's  life. 
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THE  IDEAL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

From  the  inaugural  address  of  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise  as  President 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  final  and  supreme  test  of  the  height  to  which  an  university  at- 
tains is  its  output  of  creative  men,  not  in  science  alone,  but  in  arts,  in 
literature,  in  politics,  and  in  religion. 

I,  therefore,  hold  that  the  state  university,  a  university  which  is  to 
serve  the  state,  must  see  to  it  that  scholarship  and  research  of  all 
kinds,  whether  or  not  a  possible  practical  value  can  be  pointed  out,  must 
be  sustained.  A  privately  endowed  institution  may  select  some  part 
of  knowledge  and  confine  itself  to  it,  but  not  so  with  a  state  university. 
A  university  supported  by  the  state  for  all  its  people,  for  all  its  sons 
and  daughters  with  their  tastes  and  aptitudes  as  varied  as  mankind, 
can  place  no  bounds  upon  the  lines  of  its  endeavor,  else  the  state  is  the 
irreparable  loser. 

Be  the  choice  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  State,  language,  liter- 
ature, history,  political  economy,  pure  science,  agriculture,  engineering, 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  or  music,  they  should  find  at  the  state 
university  ample  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  the  chosen  subject, 
even  until  they  become  creators  in  it.  Nothing  short  of  such  oppor- 
tunity is  just,  for  each  has  an  equal  right  to  find  at  the  state  university 
the  advanced  intellectual  life  adapted  to  his  need.  Any  narrower  view 
is  indefensible.  The  university  should  extend  its  scope  until  the  field 
is  covered  from  agriculture  to  the  fine  arts. 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  only  one  institution  which  attempts  to  do 
university  work.  This  statement  does  not  imply  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  and  very  important  work  done  by  the  colleges  of  the 
state.  May  they  continue  to  thrive;  may  they  continue  to  have 
the  support  of  the  citizens  of  the  state;  for  the  many  thousands 
of  students  that  during  the  next  half  century  are  continuously 
to  demand  a  college  education  in  this  state  can  not  be  accomo- 
dated in  one  institution.  Collegiate  work  should  be  done  at 
several  centers  within  the  state,  but  professional  and  university 
work  is  so  expensive  and  the  different  schools  and  colleges  are  so 
closely  related,  that  the  best  opportunity  can  only  be  furnished  in  the 
various  fields  in  the  university.  At  a  university  of  the  first  rank  the 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  the  fields  strongly  covered  are  superior 
to  those  which  can  be  offered  in  an  institution  devoted  to  a  single  field. 
Wisconsin  has  fortunately  escaped  the  fatal  mistake  of  subdivision 
of  its  university  effort.  With  the  concentrated  support  of  the  state,  pub- 
lic and  private,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
should  not  do  in  every  line  work  of  as  high  grade  as  any  in  the 
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country.  My  faith  is  such  that  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
future,  with  profound  conviction  that  the  breadth  of  vision,  which  has 
enabled  this  institution  to  develop  from  small  beginnings  to  its  present 
magnitude  will  continue  to  guide  the  state,  until  a  university  is  built 
as  broad  as  human  endeavor,  as  high  as  human  aspiration. 
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THE  NATION'S  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSE 

An  extract  from  an  address  by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Ours  is  a  purposeful  nation.  It  has  always  faced  the  east.  It  has 
always  planned  for  the  future.  With  the  growth  in  material  and  intel- 
lectual estate,  with  the  reaching-out  of  the  common  sentiment  for  the 
best  opportunities  for  every  one,  with  the  new  significance  of  our  po- 
litical theories  in  the  affairs  of  all  men,  wherever  they  may  be,  there 
have  come  purposes  and  policies  which  are  new  to  our  own  thinking 
and  certainly  new  to  the  thinking  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  greatest,  the  very  greatest  of  these,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  those 
which  concern  universal  and  liberal  education. 

The  educational  purpose  of  our  nation  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It 
is  a  force  which  all  must  regard.  It  acts  upon  government.  It  does 
not  desist,  it  is  not  discouraged  when  government  hesitates  or  states- 
men cannot  see.  It  is  independent  of  dogmatism,  of  politics,  of  racial 
prejudice  or  religious  bigotry,  of  language,  of  state  or  sectional  lines, 
of  partisanship  or  exclusiveness,  of  selfishness  or  sectionalism  in  any 
form. 

The  educational  purpose  of  the  nation  reaches  forward  to  the  very 
mountain  tops  of  human  learning.  It  is  time  for  all  to  realize  that  that 
purpose  points  not  only  to  a  free  elementary  school  within  reach  of 
every  home,  but  also  to  a  free  high  school  in  every  considerable  town, 
and  to  a  free  university  in  every  state.  It  of  course  accepts  the  en- 
dowed universities  as  component  parts  of  the  educational  system.  They 
afford  a  fair  realization  of  its  ideal  in  some  states;  but  it  insists  that 
they  shall  articulate  with  the  public  secondary  schools,  and  in  one  way 
or  another,  assure  every  boy  and  every  girl  the  true  chance  which  the 
plan  and  the  progressive  thought  of  the  nation  guarantee.  If  not,  then 
it  insists  that  the  states  shall  do  this  through  higher  institutions  of 
their  own. 

It  is  at  all  times  to  be  kept  sharply  in  mind  that  the  schools  are  not 
only  to  educate  the  people  in  order  that  they  may  be  educated,  but 
also  to  educate  them  in  order  that  they  may  do  things.  They  are  to  be 
trained  for  labor  and  effectiveness.  Things  must  be  done,  and  great 
men  and  woman  are  to  develop  through  doing  them.  Through  the 
training  they  are  not  only  to  unlock  the  truths  of  science,  but  apply 
them  to  the  agricultural  and  mining  and  mechanical  industries ;  they 
are  to  think  out  economic  principles  and  understand  the  under-running 
currents  of  foreign  commerce  and  world-relations ;  they  are  to  learn 
the  underlying  principles  of  finance  and  apply  them  to  personal  and 
public  credits  ;  they  are  to  abound  in  toleration  and  work  with  others 
in  the  institutions  of  society;  they  are  to  exact  the  right  and  do  it; 
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they  are  to  bring  out  the  resources,  help  the  thrift,  increase  the  self- 
respect,  and  quicken  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  nation. 

There  is  an  essential  and  universal  educational  purpose  in  America 
which  distinguishes  the  system  from  all  others.  There  are  no  "classes" 
in  education.  It  is  the  national  belief  that  the  true  greatness  of  the 
nation  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  depend  not  only  upon  giving  every 
one  his  chance,  but  also  upon  aiding  and  inspiring  every  one  to  seize 
his  chance.  All  men  and  women  are  to  be  intellectually  quickened 
and  made  industrially  potential,  to  the  very  limits  of  sane  and  bal- 
anced character.  And  a  sane  and  balanced  and  boundless  educational 
system,  with  a  base  which  is  broad  enough  and  a  peak  which  is  high 
enough,  will  fuse  the  elements  of  population  and  enable  a  democracy 
of  English  speech  and  sufficient  Saxon  blood  to  hold  together. 

Critics  say  that  Americans  are  boastful.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put 
them  to  the  trouble  of  proving  it :  it  is  admitted.  It  is  a  matter  of 
definition  or  terminology.  Our  self-confidence  is  born  of  knowledge 
and  of  accomplishment.  The  nation  believes  in  the  stars  which  are  in 
the  heavens,  and  it  also  believes  in  the  stars  which  are  upon  the  flag. 
It  knows  its  history;  it  understands  its  constituent  elements;  it  has 
definite  purposes ;  it  expects  to  go  forward ;  it  believes  in  itself. 


